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Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Tour 

OB, 


Managing  an  Opera  Queen. 


BY  HAL  STANDISH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

FRED  FEARNOT  AND  THE  OPERA  QUEEN. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  Terry  Olcott  were  still  running  the 
great  Wild  West  show  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  which  was  simply  phenomenal.  Enormous  crowds 
attended  every  day  when  the  weather  permitted.  In  line 
weather  there  were  twelve  performances  a  week,  thus  en¬ 
abling  them  to  earn  a  princely  income. 

Fred  had  embodied  the  various  scenes  in  a  connected 
«torv,  thus  making  it  a  great  field  theatrical  performance, 
into  which  he  frequently  injected  variations  that  prevented 
:*  from  Incoming  monotonous. 

The  great  mining  camp  scene  lasted  for  over  a  half  hour, 
f  *  showed  a  typical  mining  town  with  all  sorts  of  tents,  and 
a  swarm  of  red-shirted  miners  moving  about,  carousing, 
gambling  and  frequently  fighting.  A  variety  show  visited 
the  mining  town,  and  the  performances  were  startlingly 


unique.  The  miners  in  their  wild  enthusiasm  would  fire 
off  their  revolvers  as  a  mark  of  their  approbation.  If  they 
didn't  like  a  performer  they  would  rise  up  and  shoot  at  him 
on  the  stage,  forcing  him  to  retire.  It  kept  the  audience  in 
a  state  of  wild  excitement  all  the  time,  yet  it  was  true  to 
life,  as  every  one  familiar  with  the  pioneer  days  of  the  wild 
West  well  knows.  Excursion  trains  from  town  a  hundred 
miles  out  from  the  city  came  in  nearly  every  day  in  the 
week,  and  when  the  excursionists  returned  home  they  had 
such  wonderful  stories  to  tell  of  what  they  had  seen  and 
heard  that  thousands  of  others  came  to  see  for  themselves. 

It  went  on  for  many  weeks,  and  people  wondered  that  it 
continued  to  be  so  well  patronized,  as,  according  to  all  past 
experiences,  the  attendance  would  diminish  after  a  certain 
length  of  time.  Even  Fred  himself  was  astonished  at  the 
vast  crowds,  and  he  attributed  it  to  the  frequent  changes 
made  in  the  programme,  as  well  as  the  excellent  per¬ 
formance.  u. 

“It  beats  anything  in  the  way  of  *  long  run  1  ever  .<• 
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Frank  Gale  remarked  one  clay.  "I’ve  known  a  play  to  run 
in  a  theatre  lour  hundred  nights;  but  that  was  where  only 
fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  people  could  get  in  at  any 
single  performance;  but  more  people  come  to  this  show 
at  a  single  performance  than  any  theatrical  company  could 
get  during  an  entire  week.” 

“That's  so/’  admitted  Sam  Innes.  “It’s  simply  marvel¬ 
ous;  but  then  it's  something  new,  and  there  is  no  telling 
how  much  longer  it  will  run.” 


fession  myself,  in  the  opera  line,  and  naturally  feel  deeply 
interested  in  any  enterprise  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
public.” 

“1  feel  highly  llattered,  madame,  in  having  met  the  ap¬ 
probation  of  a  lady  of  your  vast  experience.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  you  sing  in  New  \  ork  last  season. 
Music  is  one  of  my  grand  passions,  llad  I  known  that 
you  were  present  1  should  have  been  delighted  to  look  alter 
your  comfort  and  see  that  you  had  a  more  advantageous 


In  talking  the  matter  over  between  themselves,  Fred  re¬ 
marked  to  Terr}'  that  if  they  could  keep  up  a  good  at¬ 
tendance  to  the  end  of  the  season  he  wouldn’t  move  the 
show  to  any  other  city. 

“Of  course  not,”  said  Terry.  “To  go  to  another  city  we 
would  have  jto  spend  thousands  of  dollars  to  fit  up  the 
grounds;  but  what  are  we  going  to  do  during  the  winter?" 

“'Oh,  we'll  have  to  stop.  People  wouldn’t  come  out  to  an 
open-air  performance  in  cold  weather;  but  we've  made 
enough  out  of  it  to  enable  us  to  take  a  rest  till  next  spring.” 

“But  what  will  you  do  with  the  performers  ?” 

“Send  the  Indians  back  West  and  keep  a  few  of  the  cow¬ 
boys  to  take  care  of  the  horses.” 

“Better  send  them  all  back,  Fred.  It  would  be  the  ruin 
of  at  least  one  half  of  those  cowboys  if  they  were  kept  lying 
around  the  city  here  during  the  winter  months.  They 
would  take  to  drinking,  get  into  fights  and  be  locked  up.” 

“I  guess  you  are  right,  Terry.  If  they  can’t  get  their 
old  situations  on  the  ranches  again,  we  could  probably  give 
them  work  on  our  own  ranch  and  Nick  Taylor's.  They 
have  behaved  pretty  well  so  far,  and  given  us  very  little 
trouble.  The  only  thing  we  have  to  look  out  for  is  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  somebody  else  getting  hold  of  Big  Horse’s  crowd 
of  Indians  for  a  show  of  their  own.” 

“Make  a  contract  with  them,”  suggested  Terry,  “or  at 
least  with  Big  Horse,  who  seems  to  have  a  great  deal  of  in¬ 
fluence  over  them.” 

One  afternoon  a  little  while  before  the  performance 
closed  for  the  day,  a  man  came  to  Fred  and  told  him  that 
a  famous  opera  singer,  with  a  number  of  the  members  of  her 
troupe,  were  on  the  grand  stand,  and  that  she  wanted  to 
■"see  him. 

“Wants  to  see  me?”  Fred  asked. 

“Yes.  She  requested  me  to  bring  you  to  her.” 

Fred  accompanied  him  and  was  introduced  to  a  very 
beautiful  woman,  apparently  about  thirty  years  of  age,  who 
wore  a  profusion  of  diamonds,  which  had  attracted  the  at¬ 
tention  of  hundreds  of  ladies  in  the  vicinity  of  where  she 
sat. 


She  was  a  famous  queen  of  opera.  Madame  Cortini,  a 
graduate  of  the  famous  opera  of  Milan  in  Italy,  who  had 
won  laurels  in  every  capital  in  Europe,  and  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  receiving  a  thousand  dollars  a  night  for  her  sing¬ 
ing.  She  was  beautiful,  with  large  lustrous  black  eyes  and 
hair  like  the  raven’s  wing.  He  bowed  low  on  being  intro¬ 
duced,  and  sbe  smiled,  extended  her  band,  savins : 

“Pardon  me  for  sending  for  you,  Mr.  Fearnot,  but  really 
d  could  not  re^st  the  temptation  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
;;®^n'hcenf  u cress  of  your  great  show'.  I  am  in  the  pro¬ 


seat.” 

“We  have  very  good  seats,  thank  you;  we  can  see  and 
hear  evervthing,  but  I  have  been  more  interested  in  your 
splendid  management  than  in  the  performers.  I  never  wit¬ 
nessed  such  splendid  wrork  on  a  large  scale  in  my  life.  I  low- 
have  you  managed  to  make  such  a  complicated  exhibition 
work  so  smoothly?” 

“Only  by  rigid  discipline,  madame.  I  insist  on  perfect 
order,  and  will  not  tolerate  the  least  infraction  of  the 
rules.” 

“Well,  but  how  do  you  manage  to  control  people  who  have 
had  no  previous  experience  in  such  matters?  Those  who 
have  been  trained  can  understand  the  necessity  of  rigid 
rules,  but  you  have  a  score  of  Indians  and  a  number  of 
white  men  who  have  been  used  all  their  lives  to  the  wildest 
kind  of  freedom.” 

“We  didn't  find  it  much  trouble.  We  thrashed  a  few-  of 
them,  and  after  that  they  understood  pretty  well  that  or¬ 
ders  had  to  be  obeyed.  That  is  the  w-hole  secret  of  the 
management.” 

“Indeed  !  And  did  you  really  chastise  them  ?” 

“Yes,  that’s  the  polite  name  for  it.  The  boys,  though, 
call  it  licking  them.” 

The  opera  queen  and  several  of  her  friends  laughed 
heartily;  and  she  asked  if  he  would  be  kind  enough  to  show 
her  through  the  grounds,  particularly  the  quarters  of  the 
Indians  and  the  cowboys,’  after  the  performance  was  over. 

“With  the  greatest  pleasure,  madame,”  and  with  that  he 
excused  himself  and  returned  to  his  duties. 

The  performance  was  nearly  over  at  the  time,  but  as  soon 
as  the  great  audience  had  passed  out  Fred  informed  Terrv  . 
of  the  presence  of  the  great  opera  queen  and  several  mem¬ 
bers  of  her  troupe,  and  of  her  request  to  be  shown  over  the 
grounds. 

“Go  ahead  and  attend  to  her,  Fred,  and  I'll  lSok  after  the 
girls.” 

“Well,  bring  the  girls  forward  and  introduce  them  after 
the  crowrd  has  passed  out.” 

“All  right,  I  will,”  and  he  went  in  search  of  Evelyn. 
Margie  and  the  other  girls,  while  Fred  took  charge  of  the 
opera  queen  and  her  friends. 


lie  leu  mem  an  t.iiruugii 


t  Uieia  quarters,  ,.,IV1V 
(hey  inspected  the  wigwams  and  the  cowboys'  tents,  as  well 
as  the  very  comfortable  dressing-rooms  that  had  boon 
erected  for  the  theatrical  performers.  Madame  Cortini  ex¬ 
pressed  herself  as  highly  delighted  with  all  she  saw.  Sim¬ 
plicity  marked  everything  and  perfect  order  reigned. 

When  Tern-  and  the  girls  came  up  Fred  introduced  him 
ns  his  partner,  and  then  presented  Margie  and  Evelyn,  as 
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well  as  die  other  girls,  who  in  turn  were  introduced  to  the 
members  of  the  opera  troupe.  Soon  they  were  all  laughing 
and  chatting  like  a  party  of  old  friends.  Nearly  every  one 
oi  the  opera  troupe  spoke  English  with  a  very  marked  for¬ 
eign  accent.  Madame  Cortini  and  several  of  the  ladies  of 
the  party  were  Italians;  there  were  a  number  of  Frenchmen 
and  ladies  present  among  them  also. 

"We  do  not  open  our  performance  until  to-morrow  even¬ 
ing,"  said  the  opera  queen,  “and  we  are  going  to  visit  your 
show  again  to-night.” 

“Thank  you  for  the  honor,”  returned  Fred,  gallantly;  “I 
will  see  that  your  party  have  the  big  private  box  which  I 
have  reserved  for  friends,  and  for  which  I  have  never  per¬ 
mitted  any  one  to  pay  a  penny.  There  is  a  private  en¬ 
trance  to  it  which  I  will  show  to  one  of  the  gentlemen  of 
your  party,  who  will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  way  to 
it.” 

Madame  Cortini  was  very  profuse  in  her  thanks,  and 
promised  to  come  early;  then  she  proceeded  to  express  her 
astonishment  at  finding  one  so  young  as  himself  and  Mr. 
Olcott  managing  such  a  great  combination. 

“You  must  have  begun  early  in  the.  profession/1  she  re¬ 
marked.  i 

“Really,”  laughed  Fred,  “we  have  never  yet  been  classed 
as  professionals.  We  both  had  a  little  experience  in  the 
theatrical  line,  and  this  is  our  first  attempt  in  managing  a 
Wild  West  show.” 

“Indeed  !”  and  she  opened  wide  her  great  black  eyes.  “It 
reallv  seems  incredible.  I  can't  understand  it.  I’ve  known 
many  great  managers  to  fail  after  a  score  of  years  of  hard 
work.” 

“Well,  we’ve  worked  hard,  too,  but  we  were  guided  solely 
by  plain  common  sense.  We  knew  what  we  wanted  and  in¬ 
sisted  on  having  it.  The  thought  never  occurred  to  us  to 
run  a  show  of  this  kind  until  we  attended  two  or  three  per¬ 
formances  of  Buffalo  Bill’s  show.  We  own  a  ranch  out  in 
Colorado,  where  we  became  familiar  with  the  typical  scenes 
of  the  West,  and,  knowing  how  such  things  would  interest 
,the  people  of  the  East,  we  went  into  it  with  the  result  you 
I  have  just  seen.” 

“It’s  marvelous  !  Marvelous !”  exclaimed  the  -opera  queen, 
and  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  genuineness  of  her  aston¬ 
ishment. 

They  went  away  to  the  great  hotel  on  Chestnut  street 
where  they  were  stopping,  while  Fred,  Terry  and  the  girls 
went  to  the  little  hotel  near  the  exhibition  grounds. 

“Fred,”  said  Margie,  his  beautiful  sister,  “that  was  a  very 
high  compliment  she  paid  you  and  Terry.” 

“Yes :  I  appreciate  it  very  much  indeed.  I  guess  all  the 
principal  members  of  that  troupe  will  be  out  to-night,” 

“Say,  Fred,  it  wouldn’t  be  a  bad  idea  for  us  to  give  them 
a  little  serenade  just 'before  the  performance  ends,  by  as¬ 
sembling  in  front  of  their  box  and  singing  some  of  our  best 

eongH.” 

“Bv  George!  That’s  a  good  idea,  old  man!  What  do 

von  all  sav  to  it?”  , 

*  “Let’s  do  it,”  put  in  Sam  Tnnes,  “for  T  think  we  have  as 


good  voices  in  our  crowd  as  they  have,  possibly  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  prima  donna  herself.” 

“So  do  I,”  said  Fred,  “but  you  mustn’t  lose  sight  Qf  the 
wild  West,  even  in  that.” 

“Oh,  no,  we  can  wear  our  regular  costumes  and  give  a 
wild  West  flaver  to  the  serenade.” 

That  night  the  great  exhibition  grounds  were  crowded, 
and  all  the  principal  performers  in  the  opera  troupe  were  in 
the  private  box  which  Fred  and  Terry  had  kept  exclusively 
for  their  friends. 

The  vast  crowd  wondered  who  the  guests  were  in  the 
manager’s  box,  for  the  enthusiasm  of  the  occupants  at¬ 
tracted  a  great  deal  of  attention. 

After  the  last  scene  Gale,  Innes,  Terry,  Fred  and  the 
girls  assembled  in  front  of  the  box  and  sang  several  songs 
that  were  wildly  cheered,  winding  up  with  Fred  and  Terry’s 
excruciatingly  comical  rendition  of  the  world-famous  song 
of  “Home,  Sweet  Home.”  When  Terry  rolled  on  the 
ground,  blubbering  like  a  homesick  boy,  the  opera  queen 
and  all  her  companions  fairly  screamed  with  laughter. 

The  performance  over,  Madame  Cortini  sent  for  the  en¬ 
tire  party  and  expressed  her  pleasure  in  most  extravagant 
language,  declaring  that  Terry’s  comical  performance  was 
the  funniest  thing  she  had  ever  seen.  She  invited  them  to 
accompany  her  back  to  her  hotel  and  join  her  in  a  midnight 
supper.  Of  course  the  invitation  was  accepted,  and  it  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  high  old  time  for  every  one  of  the  party. 

“Say,  Fred,  old  man,”  said  Terry  on  their  way  back  to 
the  hotel,  “I’m  blest  if  I  don’t  think  the  Italian  songstress 
is  just  a  bit  stuck  on  you.” 

“I  noticed  that,  too,”  laughed  Margie. 

“Oh,  come  oft*,  now,”  returned  Fred.  “She  was  simply 
courteous  to  one  whom  she  regarded  as  the  head  of  our 
show ;  so  if  you  are  trying  to  cause  my  head  to  swell  you’ll 
make  a  failure  of  it.” 

“Well,  you  just  wait,”  said  Sam  Innes.  “You’ll  hear 
from  her  again  as  sure  as  your  name  is  Fred  Fearnot.” 

“Well,  I  hope  I  will,”  said  he.  “I  like  to  make  friends 
wherever  I  go,  but  I  don’t  expect  ever  to  find  better  friends 
than  I  have  around  me  now ;  and  certainlv  none  of  you  shall 
ever  have  cause  to  look  upon  me  in  any  other  light  than  as 
a  friend  who  will  never  go  back  on  you.” 

“Oh,  we  are  satisfied  of  that,  old  man,”  returned  Sam. 

Several  days  passed,  and  Fred  and  Terry  read  the  reports 
in  the  papers  of  the  great  success  of  the  opera  troupe  per¬ 
forming  at  one  of  the  theatres  in  the  city. 

“I  see  they  had  a  big  crowd,  Fred,”  remarked  Terry. 
“But  if  they  drew  any  people  away  from  us  I  never  missed 
them.” 

“No,  of  course  not.  In  a  city  of  a  million,  inhabitants, 
several  good  shows  can  have  full  houses.  Good  music  will 
always  draw,  and  I’m  sorry  that  our  two  performances  a 
day  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  accept  their  invitation  to 
one  of  theirs.” 

A  few  days  later  a  carriage  drove  up  to  the  entrance  of 
the  manager’s  private  box  and  the  famous  queen  of  opera 
alighted  from  it,  accompanied  only  by  one  of  her  maids 
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She  was  shown  to  a  seat,  and  a  little  later  sent  a  messenger 


alter  Fred. 

“Tell  him  1  am  here,''  she  said, 
Of  course  Fred  hastened  to  meet 


“and  wish  to  see  him.’ 
her,  and  she  greeted  him 


very  cordially. 

The  next  moment  she  astonished  him  by  asking  him  how 
much  longer  he  intended  to  keep  his  open-air  exhibition 
going. 

“About  two  weeks  longer,”  he  replied. 

“Then  what  are  you  going  to  do?” 

“Really  I  can't  say.  I  have  many  interests  to  look  after, 
yet  I  am  master  of  my  own  time.” 

“Well,  T  have  come  here  to-day  to  see  il‘  I  can  persuade 
you  to  take  charge  of  my  tour  during  the  season  as 
manager.” 

“Really,  inadame,  do  you  mean  that  ?” 

“Indeed  I  do !  My  present  manager  is  a  most  irritating 
person,  and  I've  had  no  end  of  trouble  with  him;  yet  he 
is  a  man  of  vast  experience.” 

“Well,  I’ve  had  no  experience  at  all,”  he  replied. 

“Why,  I  think  you’ve  had  a  wonderful  experience.  After 
all,  the  man  who  understands  how  to  manage  other  men  is 
the  one  who  makes  a  success  of  his  undertakings.  You  un¬ 
derstand  how  to  interest  the  public,  excite  curiosity,  and 
that  is  one  great  requisite  to  the  successful  entertainment  of 
the  public.”  , 

“While  I  agree  with  you  on  that  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
best  manager  in  the  world  can’t  make  a  success  of  a  poor 
show,  so,  after  all,  success  depends  as  much  upon  the  artist 
as  upon  the  manager.  If  it  is  a  good  show  the  people  will 
come  to  see  it ;  if  it  isn’t  the  manager  can’t  bring  them  out.” 

“Very  true!  Very  true!”  she  assented,  “yet  a  poor  man¬ 
ager  can  ruin  the  best  show  in  the  world.  My  own  engage¬ 
ment  will  last  three  weeks  here,  then  we  are  to  make  the 
tour  of  all  the  great  cities  of  the  country,  east,  west,  north 
and  south,  and  if  you  will  manage  it  for  me  you  can  name 
vour  own  price.” 

“That’s  a  great  temptation.  I  haven’t  yet  seen  vour 
troupe  in  opera.  I  will  consider  your  proposition.” 

“Thank  you!  Thank  you!  You'll  have  ample  time  to 
hear  us  in  opera,  as  your  season  will  close  here  a  week  before 
ours  will.  This  is  no  sudden  impulse  of  mine,  for  I  was 
more  impressed  with  the  management  of  vour  great  show 
than  with  anything  else  the  first  time  I  saw  it.  We  have 
men  and  women  with  us  who  have  trouble  continuously 
with  the  manager,  and  several  times  the  wrangling  has 
nearly  spoiled  the  performance.  I  am  sure  that  lie  who  can 
control  the  wild  savages  of  the  West  and  the  unruly  cow¬ 
boys  can  easily  manage  the  members  of  my  troupe.” 


CHAPTER  TT. 

FRED  AND  TERRY  WIND  UP  THEIR  WILD  WEST  SHOW  AND 

ATTEND  THE  OPERA. 

The  opera  queen  remained  in  the  managers  box  during 
the  performance  apparently  enjoying  everv  scene  as  well 


as  the  most  enthusiastic  individual  in  the  vaat  audience 
Margie  and  Evelyn  had  seen  her  and  knew  that  Fred  had 
been  talking  with  her  in  the  box,  and  when  she  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  do  so  his  sister  asked  him : 

“What  did  Madame  Cortini  want  with  you,  Fred?” 

.  V 

“Oh,  she  wanted  to  extend  an  invitation  to  the  company 
to  attend  the  opera  every  night  during  the  week  following 
the  close  of  our  engagement  here.” 

“Why,  will  her  troupe  remain  in  the  city  60  long?” 
Margie  asked. 

“Yes.  They  are  to  be  here  three  weeks  yet,  and  they  arc 
playing  to  crowded  houses.’’ 

“Did  you  accept  the  invitation?” 

“Of  course.  We  are  to  have  two  private  boxes  for  our 
exclusive  use  during  the  week.” 

“Well,  that’s  real  kind  of  her.” 

“Y^es,  and  we  can  have  the  free  run  behind  the  scenes.” 

“Oh,  I’m  so  glad  of  that,  for  we  can  get  an  insight  into 
theatrical  life  there  which  we  couldn't  by  watching  the  per¬ 
formance  on  the  stage.” 

“Yes,  I  think  you  girls  will  enjoy  it  very  much.” 

Fred  thought  it  best  not  to  let  the  girls  know  of  the  of¬ 
fer  made  to  him  by  the  opera  queen,  but  that  evening  after 
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the  performance  was  over  lie  talked  it  over  with  Terry  in 
their  room  at  the  hotel. 

“Great  Scott,  Fred  !  If  you  undertake  that  you’ll  find  it 
the  toughest  job  you  ever  tackled.” 

“I  think  so,  too,  for  I'm  satisfied  that  I'd  have  to  have  a 
half  jdozen  fights  with  the  male  members  of  that  troupe, 
and  probably  uo  end  of  trouble  with  several  of  the  gentler 
sex,  for  she  informed  me  that  their  wrangles  with  the 
manager  had  come  very  near  .spoiling  the  performance  on 
several  occasions.'’ 

“Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do?” 

“I  haven’t  made  up  niv  mind  to  accept  the  offer,  and 
under  no  circumstances  would  I  unless  you  went  alon^ 
with  me  as  assistant.  It  yet  seems  incredible  that  an 
operatic  star  of  her  prominence  and  experience  should,  for 
a  moment,  think  of  engaging  a  youth  like  myself  for  such 
a  responsible  position.  She  seems  to  think  that  because 
you  and  I  have  managed  I  he  Indians  and  cowbovs,  we  could 
suppress  and  control  the  wildest  kind  of  a  mob.” 

“Well,  that's  the  wav  some  women  look  at  things.” 
laughed  Terry.  “She’d  probably  discharge  you  the  first 
time  you  knocked  down  one  of  the  performers.” 

ell,  if  I  accept  the  offer  she'll  have  to  sign  a  contract 
to  let  me  manage  it  in  my  own  wav,  and  under  no  circum¬ 
stances  to  interfere  between  any  of  the  troupe  and  myself.” 

Oh.  she  d  sign  a  contract,  but  it's  one  of  the  hardest 
things  in  the  world  to  hold  a  woman  to  a  contract  when  she 
gets  mad.  There's  a  famous  law  firm  in  New  York  city, 
you  know,  who  make  a  snug  little  fortune  every  year  de¬ 
fending  operatic  and  theatrical  female  star*  who  have  had 
rows  with  their  managers.  I  remember  seeing  in  the  paper 
some  time  haek  of  a  row  she  had  with  a  manager  in 
(  hieago :  where  she  slapped  his  fare,  pulled  his  hair,  broke 
ht'i  eontrnet  with  him  and  was  sued  for  several  thousand 
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dollars  damages.  1  guess  you'd  find  her  pretty  hard  to 
manage." 

o  » 

"By  George,  1  recollect  reading  that,  too,  but  the  thought 
didn't  occur  to  me  that  she  was  the  one.” 

"Well,  she’s  the  very  girl.  I  was  thinking  about  it  the 
.*tiier  evening." 

"Well,  hanged  if  T  don't  feel  inclined  to  accept  the  offer, 
just  to  see  if  I  can  run  up  against  something  that  I  can’t 
manage.  I've  undertaken  to  manage  pretty  nearly  every- 
thing  else  but  a  woman;  but  see  here,  Terry,  don't  say  a 
word  about  it.  When  we  close  up  our  business  here  every 
member  of  our  company  will  be  in  most  comfortable  finan¬ 
cial  circumstances,  and  I  think  they  would  like  nothing 
!>etter  than  to  take  a  week  or  two  off,  attend  the  opera  every 
night  and  have  a  good  rest.” 

As  the  season  was  drawing  to  a  close  Fred  and  Terry  had 
their  hands  full  attending  to  all  the  details.  The  Indians 
were  to  be  returned  to  their  homes  in  the  far  West,  the 
bronchos  were  to  be  stabled  for  the  winter,  the  buildings 
and  grand  stand  to  be  disposed  of  and  removed  from  the 
grounds,  as  that  was  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  contract 
under  which  they  rented  it. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  week  the  entire  company  got 
around  Fred  in  the  parlor  of  the  hotel,  and  told  him  that 
they  had  all  voted  that  after  the  Wild  West  show  was  a 
tiling  of  the  past,  they  wanted  to  go  on  the  road  as  a  the¬ 
atrical  company  under  his  management. 

“Hello !  Been  making  trouble  for  me;  have  you  ?”  he  ex¬ 
claimed. 

“Xo,  indeed,”  returned  Elsie  Warner.  “We  never  had 
such  a  lovelv  time  in  our  lives  as  when  we  were  with  you  on 
the  road  in  your  first  combination;  nor  did  we  ever  make 
:?o  much  money  in  the  business,  except  in  this  present  en¬ 
gagement.  The  truth  is,  we  want  to  stick  together,  Fred. 
Don't  we,  girls  ?” 

“Yes,”  cried  the  others,  including  Margie  and  Evelyn. 

“Say,  are  you  in  this  conspiracy  ?”  Fred,  asked,  turning  to 
Margie  and  Evelyn. 

“Yes,”  they  both  laughed. 

“Well,  look  here,  now  ;  you  two  girls  don’t  belong  to  the 
profession,  and  if  youi  are  not  careful  there’ll  be  trouble  in 
Yew  York  and  Fredonia.” 

“Oh,  there  won’t  be  any  trouble  as  long  as  we  are  with  our 
brothers,”  said  Evelyn. 

“Really,  now,  do  you  girls  want  to  run  all  over  the 
country  playing  before  the  footlights  ?” 

“Oh,  we  are  not  professionals,”  said  Evelyn.  “We  want 
to  go  along  for  the  fun  of  the  thing  as  well  as  help  out 
without  claiming  to  be  members  of  the  company.” 

“Margie,  mother  wouldn’t  stand  that,”  remarked  Fred, 
shaking  his  head. 

“Oh,  vou  let  me  manage  mother,”  said  Margie.  “She 
won’t  worry  as  long  as  I’m  with  you,  and  I’m  sure  that 
Evelvn’s  mother  feels  the  same  way  about  her.  A  girl 
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couldn’t  have  any  better  protection  than  such  brothers  as 
we  two  have  ;  and  besides  that,  there  are  two  married  ladies 
in  \\)c>  company  with  their  husbands.  We’d  be  just  like  a 

family.” 


“Yes,  and  the  first  thing  you  know,  there’ll  be  two  or 
three  other  married  ones  in  the  crowd,  too." 

“So  much  the  better,”  laughed  Elsie. 

“Gussie,  little  girl,"  said  Fred,  turning  to  the  quiet  little 
brunette,  “you  and  Elsie  gave  up  positions  to  join  Terry 
and  me  in  this  show,  and,  of  course,  we’ll  have  to  look  after 
you  to  see  that  you  lose  nothing  by  it.” 

“We  can  get  other  engagements,  Fred,”  said  Elsie,  “but 
we  would  much  prefer  that  we  all  keep  together  under  your 
management.” 

“Well,  we’ll  decide  about  that  later  on.  I  intend  to  give 
the  last  day  and  evening  to  the  members  of  the  whole  com¬ 
bination;  one  to  the  actors  and  actresses  and  the  other  to 
the  cowboys  and  Indians,  so  you  had  better  decide  now 
whether  vou  will  take  the  afternoon  or  evening  for  vour 
benefit.'’  * 

The  otter  took  them  completely  by  surprise,  and  they 
were  all  profuse  in  their  expressions  of  gratitude. 

“Well,  you  know  I’ve  always  done  that  wav,”  he  laughed. 
“I  want  you  all  to  understand  I  don’t  take  credit  to  myself 
for  the  success  of  the  thing  at  all.  You  have  done  as  much 
as  I  have  toward  making  it  a  success.” 

“That's  so,”  put  in  Terry,  “and  the  money  they'll  get 
out  of  the  benefit  will  enable  them  to  take  a  month’s  rest, 
if  they  wish  to  do  so,  without  drawing  on  their  regular 
earnings.  As  for  Sam  and  Flossie  here,  they  are  rich  al¬ 
ready.” 

“Indeed  we  are  not,”  replied  Sam  very  promptly,  “for  a 
man  has  got  to  have  a  pretty  big  pile  of  money  before  he 
can  live  without  work  and  still  be  an  honest  man.” 

“You  are  right  about  that,  Sam,”  said  Fred.  “I  want 
vou  all  to  understand  that  if  this  Wild  West  show  is  run 
again  next  season,  you  are  every  one  engaged  for  it.” 

The  next  day  the  exhibition  went  on  as  before,  and  twice 
during  the  week  the  opera  troupe  occupied  the  manager’s 
box,  displaying  as  much  enthusiasm  as  the  most  hilarious 
of  the  audience.  Each  time  the  opera  queen  sent  for  Fred 
and  asked  him  if  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  act  as  her 
manager. 

“Hot  yet,”  he  replied,  “nor  do  I  expect  to  until  I  have 
seen  several  performances  of  the  troupe  and  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  going  behind  the  scenes.  I  shall  be  able  to  do 
that  next  week.  Saturday  afternoon  and  evening  will  be 
benefits  for  the  members  of  my  force  here,  and  the  last  per¬ 
formance  of  the  season  ;  after  which  I  will  send  the  In¬ 
dians  and  cowboys  back  West  and  dispose  of  the  buildings 
on  the  grounds;  but  every  evening  the  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men  of  my  company  will  be  at  the  opera.” 

“Well,  I’ve  already  notified  my  manager  that  I  don’t 
want  his  services  after  the  expiration  of  my  engagement  in 
this  city.” 

“Madame,  I  fear  you  have  made  a.  serious  mistake  in  do¬ 
ing  that.” 

“Oh,  I  can’t  endure  him !  T  have  another  one  in  view 
if  you  refuse  to  accept  my  offer,  which  I  most  sincerely  hope 
you  will  not  do.  All  the  theatrical  people  seem  to  he  unan¬ 
imous  in  their  opinion  about  your  ability  as  a  manager.” 
“Oh,  they  look  at  it  the  wrong  way,”  he  laughed.  “The 
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only  hesitation  I  have  about  accepting  it  is  caused  by  what 
I’ve  always  heard  concerning  the  diliiculty  of  managing  an 
operatic  star.” 

“Bless  me!”  she  laughed,  “do  you  think  Fd  be  hard  to 
manage  ?” 

“Well,  if  you  are  not  you  are  an  exception  to  the  rule  so 
far  as  the  reputation  of  theatrical  stars  is  concerned.  I've 
never  had  any  experience  in  that  line,  but  I've  always  had 
the  impression  on  mv  mind  that  successful  prima  donnas 
are  extremely  hard  to  manage.  I  can  fight  a  man,  but  not  a 
woman.” 

She  was  very  much  amused,  and  assured  him  that  she 
would  put  no  obstacles  in  his  way  whatever. 

“Business  is  business,”  she  added,  “and  we  will  both  have 
as  much  as  wo  can  attend  to  without  interfering  with  each 
other.  Yours  will  be  all  business,  while  the  most  of  mine 
will  be  artistic.” 

“Yes,  I  understand  that.  But,  after  all,  your  Tvill  is  law 
in  your  troupe,  and  if  you  should  say  ‘nay’  to  any  sugges¬ 
tion  I  might  tnake,  why  I  would  be  compelled  to  give  way. 
But  we  won’t  discus^  it  until  after  I  have  seen  a  few  per¬ 
formances  of  your  troupe,  both  in  front  and  behind  the 
scenes.” 

“No,  of  course  not;  but  really  I’ve  almost  made  up  my 
mind  that  I  will  not  take  no  for  an  answer.  We  will  attend 
the  afternoon  performance  on  the  last  day,  and  you  must 
permit  us  all  to  pay  for  admission  so  as  to  swell  the  fund 
of  the  beneficiaries  to  that  extent.” 

“Well,  we  won’t  object  to  that.” 

The  actors  and  actresses  of  the  Wild  West  show  had  se¬ 
lected  the  afternoon’s  performance  as  their  benefit,  and 
every  one  of  the  girls  received  immense  bouquets  from  the 
opera  troupe  as  an  appreciation  of  their  splendid  work. 
Evelyn  and  Margie,  who  had  been  enjoying  the  work  as 
amateurs,  suspected  that  Fred  and  Terry  had  arranged  for 
the  shower  of  bouquets.  They  both  denied  the  charge,  and 
then  they  understood  that  it  was  the  generous  impulse  of 
the  famous  opera  queen. 

In  the  evening  the  Indians,  cowboys,  ticket  takers,  sellers 
and  all  the  others  who  had  been  regularly  employed  during 
the  season  whooped  things  up  with  tremendous  energy  and 
enthusiasm.  After  the  last  act  in  the  great  drama  the  In¬ 
dians  and  cowboys  engaged  in  a  grand  windup,  filling  the 
air  with  war-whoops,  yells  and  powder  smoke.  The  next 
day  being  Sunday,  they  spent  quietly  resting;  but  on  Mon¬ 
day  they  were  all  paid  off  and  the  cowboys  took  charge  of 
the  redskins,  to  conduct  them  safely  back  out  West  to  their 
own  people.  The  bucking  bronchos  were  placed  in  one  of 
the  big  livery  stables  of  the  city,  where  they  were  to  be  care¬ 
fully  fed  and  groomed  until  needed  again.  Then  all  the 
buildings,  seats  and  grand  stand  were  advertised  to  be  sold 
at  auction. 


evening  Fred,  Terry,  Gale,  Innes,  .Joe  Jencks 
and  Pick  Duncan  accompanied  the  ladies  of  the  companv  to 
the  opera.  They  were  all  in  full  dress,  and  the  way  the 
gin5*  diamonds  flashed  in  the  two  private  boxes  on  the  left 
of  the  stage  made  some  of  the  opera  girls  really  envious. 


Both  Fred  and  Terry  were  invited  behind  the  scenes.  Of 


course  their  brief  theatrical  experience  had  made  them  very 
familiar  with  such  things;  but  never  before  had  they  min¬ 
gled  with  so  many  people  in  the  rear  of  the  stage.  There 
were  about  forty  chorus  girls,  besides  a  number  of  other 
more  prominent  singers,  and  nearly  a  score  of  men.  There 
were  two  men  whose  voices  were  really  phenomenal,  and 
they  were  a  strong  support  to  the  opera  queen,  singing  in 
leading  roles. 

Nearly  all  the  time  there  was  more  or  less  confusion  back 
of  the  stage  on  account  of  so  many  people  mingling  to¬ 
gether,  talking  in  low  tones,  and  sometimes  angry  expres¬ 
sions  were  heard. 

“Say,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  after  they  had  been  behind  the 
scenes  nearly  a  half  hour,  “there  is  a  lamentable  lack  of  dis¬ 
cipline  here.” 

“Yes,  a  blind  man  could  see  that,”  assented  Terry. 
“There  is  more  or  less  confusion  all  the  time,  and  a  good 
deal  of  quarreling  going  on  among  the  girls  as  well  as 
among  the  men.” 

“Yes,  and  the  manager  who  tries  to  break  it  up  will  have 
a  mighty  tough  job  on  his  hands.” 

“I  notice  one  thing,  though,  that  they  all  stand  in  awe 
of  Madame  Cortini.” 

“Yes,  1  guess  she  cuts  up  prett}r  rough  with  them  some¬ 
times;  but  it  is  an  impossibility  for  her  to  properly  go 
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through  her  role  before  the  foptlights  and  manage  tilings 
back  here  at  the  same  time.” 

Several  of  the  girl  singers  came  up  and  talked  to  Fred 
and  Terry,  speaking  in  very  complimentary  terms  of  the 
great  Wild  West  show. 

“You  must  have  made  a  lot  of  money  out  of  it,”  one  of 
them  remarked. 

“We  did,  and  we  paid  out  a  lot  of  it,  too.  Our  expenses 
were  about  four  thousand  dollars  a  day ;  but  sometimes  we 
took  in  as  much  as  fifteen  thousand  a  da}\” 

“My  !”  exclaimed  a  very  pretty  young  singer,  “that's  more 
money  than  this  company  makes  in  a  week.” 

“Well,  you  haven’t  got  the  room  to  hold  such  a  crowd, 
and  we  didn't  have  so  many  girls  to  manage.” 

“Oh,  girls  are  not  hard  to  manage.” 

“Excuse  me,”  laughed  Terry,  “they  are  much  harder  to 
manage  than  a  bucking  broncho  is  to  ride.” 

“See  here,  young  men,  said  an  assistant  stage  manager, 
“you  are  interfering  with  business  back  here,  so  I  must  ask 
you  to  get  out.” 

“All  right,”  said  Fred;  “we  never  permitted  anybody  to 
interfere  with  our  performance,”  and  with  that  he  and 
Terry  bowed  to  the  fellow  and  returned  to  the  girls  in  the 
private  box  in  front  at  the  left  of  the  stage. 

A  few  minutes  later  Madame  Cortini  returned  behind  the 
scenes,  asked  for  Fearnot,  and  one  of  the  girls  informed  her 
that  the  assistant  stage  manager  had  ordered  them  out. 
She  became  very  indignant,  and  her  great  black  eyes  flashed 
fire.  She  sent  for  the  assistant  stage  manager,  ordered  him 
to  go  to  the  box  and  apologize  to  Fearnot  and  Olcott,  and 
ask  them  to  return. 

'Oh,  that’s  all  right,'  said  Fred,  “we'd  rather  stay  out 
here  and  see  the  performance.” 
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A  little  later  the  opera  queen  herself  entered  the  box  with 
a  magnificent  opera  cloak  over  her  shoulders,  kissed  the 
girls  and  greeted  the  young  men  with  the  utmost  cordiality, 
and  invited  them  all  to  follow  her  back  behind  the  scenes. 
She  took  charge  of  Evelyn  and  Margie,  knowing  they  were 
sisters  of  Fred  and  Terrv,  conducted  them  to  her  dressing- 
room.  and  entertained  them  about  twenty  minutes,  when 
she  had  to  go  upon  the  stage  again. 

“What  a  queenly  woman  she  is !”  exclaimed  Margie  to 
Evelyn,  as  she  walked  out  before  the  footlights. 

“Yes,  I  never  saw  one  on  the  stage  with  such  a  queenly 
presence.  I  can't  understand,  though,  why  she  has  taken 
such  a  fancy  to  us  all.” 

“Oh.  I  think  that's  because  she  knows  that  brother  and 
Tern'  have  made  a  magnificent  success  of  their  show,  and 
had  placed  their  private  box  at  her  disposal.  Now  she 
simply  returns  the  compliment.” 

The  other  girls  took  seats  behind  the  scenes  so  as  to  not 
be  in  the  way  of  the  performers,  and  watched  how  things 
went  on  with  such  interest  as  only  girls  could  evince. 

Several  of  the  male  singers  came  up  to  talk  to  them,  and 
a  very  tall,  handsome  fellow,  who  was  singing  in  one  of  the 
leading  roles,  undertook  to  be  very  patronizing  in  his  man¬ 
ner  to  both  Margie  and  Evelyn.  It  took  them  but  a  few 
minutes  to  let  him  understand  that  they  didn't  feel  in 
the  least  bit  flattered  by  his  attentjons. 

“Now,  girls,”  said  Terry,  after  they  had  been  back  be¬ 
hind  the  scenes  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  “we  are 
missing  the  best  part  of  this  show;  let’s  get  out  in  front 
again,”  and  he  led  the  way,  followed  bv  the  entire  company, 
and  took  seats  again  in  the  boxes,  where  they  remained  until 
the  curtain  dropped  on  the  last  act. 


CHAPTER  III. 

feed's  and  terry's  sisters  advise  against  their  man¬ 
aging  THE  OPERA  QUEEN. 

The  opera  was  a  magnificent  success,  both  from  an  ar¬ 
tistic  and  financial  standpoint.  Just  before  the  curtain  fell 
on  the  last  scene  Madame  Cortini  sent  word  in  to  Fred, 
asking  him  and  his  friends  to  remain  until  she  could  join 
them. 

They  waited  for  her,  and  when  she  appeared  she  was 
dressed  like  a  queen.  She  said  she  had  ordered  supper  at 
the  hotel  for  them  and  a  few  of  her  own  leading  singers,  and 
insisted  that  they  should  be  her  guests  for  the  evening. 
They  entered  their  carriages  and  were  driven  to  the  hotel 
where  a  splendid  banquet  awaited  them. 

Fred  noticed  that  her  manager  was  not  present.  The 
rnadame  took  possession  of  Margie  and  Evelyn,  speaking  to 
them  in  low,  confidential  tones  nearly  all  the  evening.  She 
informed  th^m  that  she  had  offered  the  position  of  manager 
of  her  troupe  to  Fred  with  authority  to  name  his  own 
salary. 

The  two  girls  were  naturally  very  much  astonished,  and 


they  looked  at  each  other  without  saying  a  word  for  several 
minutes. 

“Now,  my  dears,  "said  the  rnadame,  “I  notice  that  you 
two  girls  have  more  influence  with  your  brothers  than  any 
others  in  the  company.  That  is  a  sure  sign  that  they  are 
good  brothers  and  you  two  good  sisters.  If  you  can  per¬ 
suade  him  to  accept  the  position,  you  will  do  me  a  faver  for 
which  I  will  ever  feel  grateful.” 

“Oh,  we  must  leave  that  entirely  to  his  judgment,”  said 
Margie.  “He  hasn’t  said  a  word  to  us  about  it,  and  I  don't 
think  that  he  would  go  into  anything  that  his  partner  was 
not  interested  in  also.” 

“Of  course !  Of  course !  I  expect  Mr.  Olcott  to  go  with 
him,  and  be  stage  manager  while  he  would  be  general  man¬ 
ager;  and  if  there  is  any  position  in  the  troupe  that  you 
can  fill,  I  will  be  more  than  glad  to  have  you  join  us.  I 
notice  you  both  have  sweet  voices  that  have  been  well  cul¬ 
tivated.” 

“Neither  of  us  ever  participated  in  any  public  entertain¬ 
ments  in  our  lives,”  said  Evelyn.  “We  sang  with  the  girls 
in  the  Wild  West  show  merely  for  the  amusement  and  to 
please  our  brothers.  Our  parents  wouldn't  for  a  moment 
countenance  us  joining  a  professional  troupe.” 

“Then  go  along  with  us  in  a  non-professional  capacity,  as 
friends  and  companions.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  Evelyn.  “I  don’t  believe  we  could  do 
that.  We  shall  probably  return  home,  knowing  that  our 
brothers  will  have  a  great  deal  of  business  to  attend  to. 
They  own  a  ranch  out  West,  where  the  Indians  and  the 
cowboys  belong,  and  we  think  they  intend  to  go  out  there 
after  winding  up  their  business  here.” 

It  was  very  evident  to  the  opera  queen  that  Terry’s  sister 
didn’t  look  upon  her  offer  very  favorably,  nor  did  she,  to  tell 
the  truth,  for  she  began  to  regard  the  famous  singer  as  a 
very  dangerous  woman  for  two  such  young  men  as  Fred  and 
Terry  to  be  thrown  into  contact  with  very  often.  As  the 
reader  well  knows,  Evelyn  hadn’t  one  particle  of  jealousy 
or  selfishness  in  her  entire  make-up,  but  she  was  shrewd  as 
well  as  sensible,  and  knew  the  danger  the  two  boys  would 
be  exposed  to. 

After  the  banquet  Terry,  Fred,  Margie  and  Evelyn  rode 
back  to  their  hotel  in  one  carriage,  and  the  others  followed. 

“Brother,”  Margie  asked  of  Fred  as  the  carriage  drove 
off,  “are  you  going  to  accept  the  position  of  manager  for 
the  opera  queen?” 

“Hello!”  he  exclaimed,  “did  she  tell  you  about  that?” 

“Yes,  and  now  I  want  you  to  tell  me  why  you  have  kept 
it  a  secret  from  us.  Evelyn  and  I  have  been  flattering  our¬ 
selves  that  we  were  yours  and  Terry’s  advisers.” 

“Now,  look  here,  sis,”  he  laughed,  “she  made  me  that  of¬ 
fer  more  than  two  weeks  ago,  and  I’ve  mentioned  it  to  no 
one  except  Terry.  We  agreed  to  keep  it  between  ourselves 
until  we  had  fully  made  up  our  minds  what  to  do  about  it. 
Then  we  intended  to  tell  you  about  it.” 

“Well,  have  you  made  up  your  mind?” 

“No,  T  haven’t.  What  do  you  think  I  had  better  do 
about  it?” 

“I  think  you'd  better  let  it  alone.  There's  more  trouble 
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for  a  manager  in  that  troupe  than  any  boy  ever  found  in 
trying  to  manage  a  hornet’s  nest.” 

“1  believe  you,”  he  laughed. 

‘'Well,  then,  you  let  it  alone.” 

"What  do  you  think  about  it,  Evelyn?”  he  asked. 

"J  think  you  ought  to  follow  your  sister's  advice.  All  the 
male  singers  in  the  troupe  are  older  than  you  are.  They 
are  a  high-strung,  jealous  lot,  and  wouldn’t  for  a  moment 
tolerate  a  manager  as  young  as  yourself ;  so  you  would  have 
lighting  and  no  end  of  trouble,  and  you  know  how  the 
Italians  fight.  They  creep  up  behind  you  and  stab  you  in 
the  back.” 

“Yes,”  said  Margie,  “and  those  girls  are  quarreling 
among  themselves  all  the  time.  If  one  receives  more  ap¬ 
plause  than  another,  they  are  all  down  on  her;  if  she  re¬ 
ceives  a  larger  bouquet  than  another  they  make  nasty  re¬ 
marks  about  it.” 

“Now,  look  here,  girls.  You  are  telling  me  the  very 
things  that  might  induce  me  to  accept  the  position.  I 
really  have  a  curiosity  to  find  out  whether  I  could  manage 
such  a  crowd  as  that.  1  wouldn't  go  into  it  without  Terry, 
and  if  I  should  do  so,  1  would  name  a  price  that  would  cut 
pretty  deep? into  the  receipts.” 

“Brother,  you  let  it  alone,”  urged  Margie.  “You’ve 
made  money  enough  out  of  the  Wild  West  show  to  be  sat¬ 
isfied  until  next  season^  when  I  think  you  ought  to  run  it 
again.” 

“Well,  let  me  tell  you,  there’s  lots  of  money  in  opera,  and 
if  Terry  and  1  should  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
business,  we  might  run  an  opera  of  our  own  with  you  two 
girls  as  the  stars.” 

"Don't  you  count  on  me  for  that,  Fred,”  laughed  Evelyn, 
“while  I've  got  a  pretty  good  voice,  it  isn’t  strong  enough 
for  opera  singing.” 

“Ah,  I’m  a  better  judge  of  that  than  you  are,  dear.  You 
could  capture  a  house  with  that  voice  of  yours,  and  your 
sweet,  winning  ways.” 

“Don’t  try  any  flattery,  Fred.  That’s  always  been  your 
stronghold,  but  I’ve  always  been  able  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  flattery  and  sincerity.” 

“Say,  Terry,  old  man,”  Fred  laughed,  turning  to  his 
chum,  “they  are  right  dead  against  it.  ain’t  they?” 

“Yes,  f  thought  they  would  be,  and  I  think  T  know  what 
the  trouble  is,  too.” 

“What  is  it?  What  is  it?’’  the  two  girls  asked. 

“Simply  this;  there  are  too  many  pretty  girls  in  that 
troupe,  and  you  are  not  willing  to  trust  us  among  them.” 

“Hello!  Hello!”  exclaimed  Fred,  “that’s  a  new  wrinkle! 
Is  that  what  you  are  afraid  of.  Margie?” 

“No,  it  isn’t.” 

“Well,  I  won't  ask  Evelyn  that,  because  I  know  that  such 
a  thought  wouldn't  enter  her  head  so  far  as  1  am  con¬ 
cerned.” 

“No,  indeed  !”  said  Evelyn:  “but  if  it  did  I  wouldn't  say 
so. 

“Yes,  T  know  that,  too:  but  if  I  could  oulv  get  you  to  be¬ 
lieve  me.  I  would  say  something  that,  is  n«  true  as  anythin 
in  Holv  Writ.” 
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Evelyn  was  silent,  but  Margie  asked  : 

What  would  you  say,  brother?” 

I  won’t  say  it  until  Evelyn  will  first  assure  me  that  sh<* 
will  believe  me.” 

Why  don't  you  tell  him  you  will  believe  him,  Evelyn?” 
Because  he’ll  be  sure  to  say  some  silly  thing,”  was  the 
reply. 

“Oh,  pshaw,  Evelyn  !  Can  it  really  be  that  you  won't  be¬ 
lieve  brother  when  he  speaks  in  earnest?” 

“No:  but  when  did  vou  ever  see  him  in  earnest?” 

%/ 

All  the  time  that  Evelyn  was  fencing  that  way  her  heart 
was  in  a  flutter,  her  brain  in  a  whirl,  and  the  query  kept 
flashing  through  her  mind: 

“What  does  he  mean  ?  What  does  he  want  to  sav  ?  Shall 

V 

T  tell  him  I’ll  believe  him  ?” 

“Oh,  do  tell  him  you’ll  believe  him,”  urged  Margie.  “I 
want  to  hear  what  he  will  say.” 

That  was  the  trouble.  Evelyn  didn't  want  anybody  else 
to  hear  it,  yet  at  the  same  time  she  was  eager,  anxious,  to 
hear  it  herself.  He  was  sitting  alongside  of  her  while 
Terry  and  Margie  sat  facing  her. 

“T  never  saw  vou  so  aggravating-  before,  Evelyn.”  re- 
marked  Margie,  whose  curiosity  was  aroused  to  the  highest 
pitch.  Terry  was  saying  nothing,  but  once  or  twice  he  was 
heard  to  chuckle. 

“Say,  little  girl,  won’t  you  promise  to  believe  me?”  Fred 
asked,  taking  possession  of  her  hand. 

“It  would  be  foolish  for  me  to  make  such  a  promise  be¬ 
fore  knowing  what  you  are  going  to  say.” 

“Now  it  is  you  who  is  the  artful  dodger.”  he  retorted: 
“you  have  accused  me  many  a  time  of  doing  that  very 
thing.  All  I  want  you  to  do  is  to  sav  that  vou  will  believe 
in  mv  sincerity  regardless  of  what  I  am  going  to  sav.  If 
you  want  me  to,  I'll  swear  to  it  in  advance,  that  it  shall  bo 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  hut  the  truth,  so 
help  me.” 

“Tell  her,  brother;  tell  her!”  urged  Margie. 

No.  I  won’t  unless  she  gives  me  her  promise.  She  has 
laughed  at  me  so  often  and  questioned  my  sincerity  that  I've 
made  a  vow  as  big  as  a  house  that  I  won't  sav  it  until  she 
promises  first  to  believe  me.” 

“Well,  it’s  too  had,  muttered  Margie.  “I  don’t  believe 
I'll  be  able  to  sleep  any  to-night  if  I  don't  hear  it.” 

“M  hat’s  the  matter  with  you,  sis?”  Fred  asked.  “You 
seem  to  he  more  interested  in  it  than  she  is.” 

“Oh,  she’s  interested  in  it  as  much  as  I  am,  and  more,  too. 
She  s  just  trying  to  he  contrary,  like  that  mule  that  Terry 
was  telling  us  about  out  at  the  ranch  one  day.  I  didn’t 
know  before  that  some  people  could  have  such  mulish  qual- 
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i  ties. 


Oh,  you  ve  got  your  share  of  it.  retorted  Evelvn, 
Indeed  she  has!  laughed  Tern':  “she  wouldn’t  ho  a 
sister  of  Fred's  if  she  didn't.” 

“Now.  you  just  stop  your  braying,  old  man.”  put  in  Fred. 
“There  isn't  a  particle  of  mule  in  either  one  of  them.” 

“Moll,  hero’s  the  hotel,'  said  Margie,  “and  the  words 
haven’t  boon  spoken.  Tt's  too  had  !  Ton  had  !” 

The  carriage  stopped  and  Tern*  alighted  and  assisted 
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Margie  out,  but  before  Fred  moved  to  alight  he  seized  Eve¬ 
lyn's  hand  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips  with  a  quick  motion  un- 
pe  revived  by  the  others.  She  didn't  withdraw  it,  but 
thanked  the  very  stars  that  her  blushes  over  the  act  had  not 
been  seen  bv  Terry  and  Margie. 

As  it  was  a  very  late  hour  all  the  girls  in  the  party  hur¬ 
ried  up  to  their  rooms  and  retired.  Margie  and  Evelyn 
roomed  together,  as  did  Elsie  Warner  and  Gussie  Silvers. 

“Oh,  Evelyn !"  exclaimed  Margie,  as  soon  as  they  were  in 
their  room,  “I  really  want  to  get  my  lingers  in  your  hair ! 
Why  in  the  world  didn't  you  promise  him  ?" 

“Why,  what's  the  matter  with  you,  dear?"  Evelyn 
laughed.  “I  didn't  want  to  give  you  and  Terry  a  chance  to 
laugh  at  mv  expense- on  account  of  some  of  his  foolishness.” 

“Evelyn !  Eveyln !  Brother  loves  }rou,  I  am  sure  of  it ! 
And  he  was  going  to  tell  you  so,  too.” 

“No,  indeed  he  wasn't.  You'll  live  to  be  very  old  before 
you'll  hear  a  young  man  making  a  declaration  of  love  in 
the  presence  of  third  parties.  I’ve  been  out  of  school  a 
little  longer  than  you  have,  and  have  been  a  great  deal  with 
brother,  Fred  and  other  young  men.  YTou  and  I  both  be¬ 
lieve  that  brother  and  Mary  Hamilton  are  engaged,  and  I’ve 
been  trying  for  months  to  find  out  froin  either  of  them  if 
they  were,  but  have  not  been  able  .to  do  so.  Yet  he  talks 
to  her  just  as  Fred  does  to  me  sometimes  in  the  presence 
of  others.  I  fully  believe  that  they  are  really  in  love  with 
each  other,  if  not  engaged.” 

“Well,  don’t  you  believe  that  brother's  in  love  with  you?” 

“Oh,  my,  don't  ask  me  that,”  she  laughed.  “What  I 
know  and  what  I  believe  are  two  different  things.  I’m 
sure  that  he  likes  me,  because  he  shows  it  on  all  occasions. 

i 

He  has  called  me  sweetheart  in  the  presence  of  thousands 
of  people,  but  has  never  done  so  when  we  were  alone.” 

»  “Well,  I  never  saw  such  an  aggravating  girl  in  my  life. 
T  believe  you  really  delight  in  uncertainty.” 

“Oh,  you  are  too  full  of  romance,”  laughed  Evelyn.  “A 
girl  should  keep  her  feelings  to  herself  and  not  betray  them 
for  others  to  see.  It  wouldn't  do  for  a  girl  to  betray  her 
feelings  concerning  a  young  man  before  he  had  declared 
himself.  Otherwise  he  might  make  a  plaything  of  her.” 

“Why,  brother  wouldn’t  do  such  a  thing  as  that,  Evelyn.” 

“Of  course  he  wouldn’t.  Fred  is  a  thoroughbred  gentle¬ 
man,  and  that’s  why  he  is  so  popular  with  everybody,  old 
and  young.  I  have  the  highest  respect  for  him,  and  I’m 
,  sure  that  he  has  for  me  and  all  my  family,  and  my  parents 
think  all  the  world  of  him.  He  has  talked  love  at  me  in 
the  presence  of  father  and  mother,  and  I’ve  known  him  to 
•  throw  his  arms  around  mother’s  neck,  kiss  her  and  call  her 
mother.  But  all  the  time  he  was  as  playful  as  a  kitten.” 

“Well.  I  know  that  he  thinks  more  of  you  than  of  any 
girl  in  the  world,  and  as  for  Terry,  he  would  fight  for  him.” 

“Yes,  and  the  first  time  they  met  at  school  they  fought 
each  other,  but  have  been  fast  friends  ever  since  then,  and 
have  fought  for  each  oth;r  several  times.” 

The  entire  party  slept  late  the  next  morning,  and  of 
course  when  they  met  the  entire  company  were  informed 
%  '  that  Fred  and  Terry  had  been  offered  the  positions  of  man- 
rin(]  stage  manager  of  the  opera  troupe  by  Madame 


Cortini.  The  other  girls  were  thunderstruck  when  they 
heard  it. 

“Goodness  gracious,  Fred  !”  exclaimed  Elsie  Warner,  “are 
you  going  to  take  the  place?” 

“Well,  if  1  do  it  will  be  with  the  view  of  running  an 
opera  troupe  of  my  own  with  all  you  girls  in  it.” 

“Oh,  that  would  be  grand !”  exclaimed  Elsie. 

“So  it  would,”  assented  Flossie  and  Nellie. 

“Well,  look  here,  girls,”  put  in  Frank  Gale,  “I  don’t 
think  I  ever  saw  an  opera  on  the  boards  that  didn’t  have  lots 
of  girls  in  it  dressed  in  tights.  Now,  that  wouldn’t  suit 
any  of  you,  of  course.'’ 

“No,  indeed !”  came  from  every  one  of  them. 

“That  settles  it,  then,”  laughed  Sam. 

“Oh,  hold  on  now,"  put  in  Fred,  determined  to  have  some 
fun  out  of  it.  “Can  any  of  you  recall  an  opera  where 
tights  are  worn  by  anybody  except  the  chorus  girls?  The 
leading  characters  never  appear  in  such  costumes.” 

“That’s  so,”  admitted  Sam.  “None  of  the  leading  char¬ 
acters  last  night  wore  them ;  only  the  chorus  girls,  and  very 
few  of  them  at  that.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  getting  up  an  opera  company  at 
once  out  of  the  material  we  have  here?  We’ll  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  procure  a  chorus,”  suggested  Frank. 

“That’s  the  best  way  to  do,”  said  Margie.  “If  you  are 
going  to  run  an  opera.” 

“Well,  you  can  bet  that  I  wouldn’t  undertake  to  run  one 
without  first  acquiring  a  little  experience,”  said  Fred. 

“You  had  no  experience  when  you  ran  that  combination 
on  the  road.”  j  •  4 

“Yes  I  did.  Terry  and  I  got  into  it  by  accident  (as  you 
and  Sam  well  know)  and  traveled  with  you  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  season,  and  when  the  manager  died  we  ran  it  as 
a  co-operative  company,  playing  the  same  repertoire.  I  con¬ 
sider  that  a  pretty  good  experience.” 

“So  it  was,”  said  Nellie ;  “but  you  acquired  it  quickly, 
and  added  little  scenes  to  each  play  which  made  it  a  splen¬ 
did  success."  Then  she  proceeded  to  tell  Evelyn  and  Mar¬ 
gie  of  the  many  funny  incidents  that  occurred  when  they 
were  playing  out  West,  and  how  Fred  had  developed  fine 
qualities  as  a  matchmaker,  bringing  about  the  marriage  be¬ 
tween  Sam  and  Flossie. 

“Great  Scott!"  laughed  Fred,  “1  wasn’t  a  matchmaker, 
but  a  peacemaker.  Sam  was  on  the  point  of  committing 
murder  on  account  of  the. outrageous  flirtation  that  Flossie 
carried  on  with  another  fellow.” 

Flossie  laughed  and  blushed,  but  said  she  had  done  that 
simply  to  bring  Sam  to  his  senses. 

“Oh,  that’s  the  way  you  caught  him,  eh  ?”  laughed  Mar¬ 
gie.  “Really  you  must  tell  me  all  about  it,  Flossie,  for 
some  day  T  may  be  wanting  to  catch  a  fellow  myself.” 

“Oh,  you  want  Nellie  to  tell  you  her  experience,  for  I 
believe  Frank  and  Fred  had  a  fight  about  her.” 

“Hold  up,  there,  now,"  interjected  Terry;  “they  did  have 
a  little  fight,  but  Nellie  wasn’t  in  il.  I  was  right  there  and 
saw  it.  Tt  grew  out  of  a  bit  of  professional  rivalry.” 

“Yes,  that’s  so,”  admitted  Frank,  “and  lie  polished  me  off 
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handsomely;  and  when  Kell  here  saw  my  blackened  optics 
the  next  morning  she  surrendered/’ 

“Indeed  1  didn’t,”  said  Nellie.  “It  was  not  until  months 
afterward,  and  then  I  thought  I’d  have  to  marry  you  just 
to  get  rid  of  you,  but  I  never  succeeded.” 

The  lively  badinage  went  on  quite  a  while,  and  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Fred’s  acceptance  of  the  opera  queen’s  offer  was  for 
the  time  forgotten. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

FRED  CONTRACTS  TO  STAR  THE  OPERA  QUEEN. 

Several  days  passed  and  every  evening  Fred,  Terry  and 
the  members  of  their  company  attended  the  opera.  They 
saw  that  the  opera  queen  had  a  splendid  repertoire,  and 
was,  in  fact,  a  great  artiste,  and  she  had  a  splendid  support 
too. 

She  visited  the  box  occupied  by  Fred’s  party  several  times 
each  evening,  and  paid  flattering  attention  to  Margie  and 
Evelyn,  pretending  to  have  taken  a  very  great  fancy  to 
them.  She  was  a  woman  of  magnificent  presence,  with  a 
queenly  bearing,  and  in  some  of  the  operas  was  dazzlingly 
beautiful. 

Margie  and  Evelyn  watched  her  closely,  and  at  the  same 
time  kept  an  eye  on  Fred  and  Terry  as  if  to  see  what  effect 
her  beauty  had  upon  them. 

The  two  boys,  however,  appeared  to  discuss  her  from  a 
business  standpoint  altoether,  and  didn’t  hesitate  to  do  so 
in  the  presence  of  their  sisters. 

At  the  hotel  one  evening  Fred  remarked: 

“If  her  troupe  would  break  up,  I’d  like  nothing  better 
than  to  reorganize  it,  and  get  our  crowd  into  it,  and  go 
starring  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  country.  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  could  make  a  pile  of  money  out  of  it.” 

“So  do  I,”  said  Terry,  “but  I  don’t  see  how  you  could 
make  any  improvement  on  her  support.  They  all  seem  to 
be  well-trained,  and,  while  there  are  not  any  extraordinary 
voices  in  the  chorus,  they  produce  a  wonderful  amount  of 
harmony  when  all  sing  together.” 

“Well,  you  know  how  it  is  with  a  chorus,”  returned 
Fred,  “they  are  generally  selected  for  their  comeliness  about 
as  much  as  for  their  voices.  The  leading  man,  Signor 
Allegro,  has  a  magnificent  baritone  voice,  and  a  bump  of 
egotism  on  his  head  that  he  can  hang  his  hat  on.” 

“I’ve  noticed  that,”  laughed  Frank  Gale,  “and  he’ll  be 
the  first  one  to  make  trouble  for  you  if  you  should  undertake 
to  manage  the  troupe.  He’s  under  the  impression  that  the 
whole  thing  will  go  to  smash  if  he  should  get  out  of  it.” 

“Well,  that’s  common  in  the  profession,  you  know, 
Frank.  I  ve  never  seen  a  little  theatrical  barn-storming 
company  yet  that  didn  t  have  one  or  two  such  fellows  in 
it.” 

“That’s  so,”  laughed  Sam  Tnnes,  “and  it  is  quite  natural 
too,  for  unlike  any  other  profession  they  all  perform  before 
the  public  with  a  view  of  winning  the  most  applause,  and 


the  one  who  gets  it  is  envied  by  the  others  and  cordially 
* 

hated  by  some.” 

“Well,  his  place  would  be  hard  to  fill  on  short  notice,” 
remarked  Terry.  “He’s  an  Italian  and  so  is  the  tenor,  but 
they  are  by  no  means  friends.” 

“Well,  I’ve  got  to  make  up  my  mind  about  it  within  the 
next  forty-eight  hours  now,”  said  Fred,  “and  still  I  am  in 
doubt  about  what  to  do.” 

“Let  it  alone,  brother,”  urged  Margie.  “You  and  Terry 
have  earned  money  enough  this  year  to  entitle  you  both  to 
a  long  rest.” 

“Oh,  thunder !”  said  Terry,  “we  are  not  tired.  We  don't 
need  a  rest.” 

^ “Perhaps  not,  but  I  can  tell  you  something  that  you  are 
in  need  of,  and  that  is  consideration  for  your  mothers.  YY)U 
two  boys  should  go  home  and  stay  there  during  the  entire 
winter,  until  you  are  ready  to  reopen  the  Wild  West  Show 
again  in  the  spring,  so  your  mothers  can  enjoy  the  pleasure 
of  your  society.” 

“That’s  it!  That’s  it,  Margie!”  exclaimed  Evelyn. 
“I’ve  told  them  both  that  many  a  time.  The  truth  is,  they 
don’t  stay  at  home  as  much  as  two  months  out  of  the 
twelve.” 

“Guilty!”  laughed  Fred. 

“Me  too!”  chuckled  Terrv. 
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“Well  then  you  both  ought  to  be  sentenced  to  stay  at 
home  for  the  next  six  months,”  put  in  Margie. 

“I  plead  extenuating  circumstances,”  laughed  Terrv. 
“Boys  are  not  expected  to  stay  at  home  like  girls.  It 
would  be  the  worst  sort  of  punishment  for  Fred  and  me  to 
have  to  lie  around  home  with  nothing  to  do  all  through  the 
winter.” 

“I  can  find  enough  for  you  to  do,”  said  Evelyn.  “The 
truth  is,  you  two  are  never  so  unhappy  as  when  you  are  at 
home.” 

“Evelyn,  that  isn’t  quite  like  you,”  said  Fred.  “You’ve 
often  heard  me  say  that  before  I  was  twenty-five  years  of 
age  I  expected  to  settle  down  to  hard  work.  You  know 
well  that  Terry  and  I  have  made  more  money  traveling 
around  and  striking  it  rich  here  and  there  than  we  could 
have  made  in  twenty  years  tied  down  to  business,  and  your 
fa ther  and  mine  have  been  compelled  to  admit  the  fact. 

ov ,  here  is  an  opportunity  for  us  to  make  a  pile  of  monev, 
and  pa\e  the  v  ay  for  a  great  operatic  troupe  that  might 
pro\  e  a  gold  mine  for  us.  We’ve  had  some  experience  be- 
foie  tlie  footlights,  but  never  in  opera,  and  here  is  a  chance 
for  us  to  acquire  knowledge  in  that  line,  which _ ” 

I  red,  do  )  ou  really  want  to  accept  that  position?” 
Evelyn  asked,  interrupting  him. 

Well,  I  think  it  would  be  a  wise  tiling  to  do,"  he 
answered. 

And  3 brother?  and  she  turned  to  Terrv. 

“I  think  as  Fred  does  about  it,”  returned  Terry.  “Wife 
! have  Bottling  else  on  hand  just  now,  and  it  would  simply 

be  foolish  for  us  to  refuse  positions  with  big  salaries  at- 
tached  to  them.” 

i  “Then  I  won't  say  another  word,”  she  returned. 
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"  1  hat  means  that  we  are  to  break  up  and  scatter,  doesn’t 
it  :"*  asked  Flossie. 

“Well,  don't  you  go  to  scattering  just  yet,”  Fred  ad¬ 
vised.  “Let  s  wait  and  see  what  the  result  will  be  after  one 
week.  It  may  be  that  quite  a  number  of  the  members  of 
the  troupe  will  resign  on  account  of  the  discipline  that  I 
shall  insist  upon  if  I  take  the  place  as  manager.” 

‘‘les,  let’s  all  wait  and  see  the  fight,”  suggested  Evelyn 
in  a  line  vein  of  sarcasm.  “Perhaps  you'll  see  something 
more  exciting  than  the  Wild  WTest  Show.” 

“Well,  if  you  do,  I'm  satisfied  of  one  thing,  that  if  I 
am  getting  the  worst  of  the  fight,  I  know  a  little  girl  who 
will  rush  in  with  a  revolver  and  clean  out  the  whole  she¬ 
bang.” 

“Indeed  I  won't,  if  you  are  hinting  at  me,”  retorted 
Evelyn.  “I  won't  help  you  if  you  deliberately  go  and 
pick  a  fight.” 

“Oh,  come  now,  old  girl !  If  you  saw  Signor  Allegro  and 
me  in  a  fight,  and  he  should  throw  me  down,  sit  astride  of 
me  with  his  hand  on  my  throat,  choking  me  till  my  eyes 
bulged  out  on  my  cheeks,  wouldn’t  you  run  up  and  blow 
his  head  off  with  something?” 

“Don’t  get  silly  now,  Fred,”  she  replied. 

“Well,  I’d  get  my  fingers  in  his  hair,  I’m  sure,”  laughed 
Elsie,  “but  really  1  don’t  believe  that  it  is  possible  for 
such  a  thing  to  happen.  I  think  those  who  would  be  dis¬ 
satisfied  would  resign  from  the  troupe,  and  that  would  be 
the  end  df  it.” 

# 

The  next  day  the  manager  of  the  troupe  called  on  Fred, 
and  asked  him  if  Madame  Cortini  had  offered  him  the 
»  position  of  manager  of  her  opera  troupe. 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  that  you  have  any  right  to  ask  me 
such  a  question.” 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.  I  think  I  have,  as  it  is  rumored 

among  the  members  of  the  troupe  that  such  an  offer  has 
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been  made  to  you ;  and,  as  I  hold  that  position  now  myself, 
I  am  certainly  entitled  to  know  something  about  it.” 

“That  is  very  true,  but  you  should  go  to  the  madame 

*  and  put  that  question  to  her,  as  it  is  with  her  alone  you 
have  business  dealings.  You  certainly  have  none  with  me.” 

“Well,  it  looks  as  though  you’ve  had  business  dealings 
with  her  too.” 

“Well,  if  I  have,  I  certainly  shall  not  speak  of  it  to  any 
one  else.  It’s  a  rule  with  me  to  keep  my  business  to  my¬ 
self.  It  seems  to  me  far  more  honorable  for  you  to  go  to 
her  direct  with  such  questions,  than  to  make  inquiries  be¬ 
hind  her  back.” 

“Oh,  leave  the  word  honorable  out,”  sneered  the  man¬ 
ager. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,”  returned  Fred,  “I  never  leave 
that  word  out  in  either  business  or  social  transactions.” 

“Do  you  consider  it  honorable  to  oust  another  Vnan  and 
take  his  position  away  from  him?” 

“No,  sir,  I  do  not,  and  I  have  made  no  such  attempt.  T 
have  not  made  any  application  for  your  position  nor  do  I 
-  intend  to.” 

*  “Yet,  if  it  is  offered  to  you,  you  will  take  it,  eh?” 

“I  don’t  know  whether  I.  will  or  not.  T  have  been  told 


that  madame  has  given  you  notice  that  she  didn’t  desire 
you  services  any  longer  than  the  engagement  in  this  city 
continues.” 

“It  is  not  true,”  said  the  manager. 

“Has  she  given  you  no  notice?” 

“No,”  said  the  man. 

“Now,  look  here,  sir,”  said  Fred.  “The  madame’s  pri¬ 
vate  secretary  informed  me  that  lie  delivered  the  written 
notice  to  you  in  person  two  weeks  ago.” 

“Then  he  lied,”  said  the  manager. 

“Very  well,  the  madame  herself  informed  me  of  the 
fact.” 

“Then  she  said! that  which  was  not  true.” 

“Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Madame  Cortini  told  me  a 
falsehood  ?” 

“I  mean  to  say  that  if  she  told  you  she  had  given  me  no¬ 
tice  that  my  services  are  not  desired  after  the  expiration 
of  the  engagement  in  this  city,  she  made  a  statement  that  is 
not  true.” 

“See  here,  I’ll  give  you  just  thirty  seconds  to  retract 
that,”  and  Fred  seized  him  by  the  collar  of  his  coat,  his 
eyes  flashing. 

“Hands  off,  sir!  I  retract  nothing!”  and  the  manager 
made  a  violent  effort  to  free  himself  from  Fred’s  grasp. 

The  next  moment  Fred  gave  him  a  resounding  slap  on 
the  face  with  his  open  hand. 

The  manager  was  a  hot-headed  fellow,  and  he  made  a 
furious  attack  in  return  for  the  slap,  and  a  very  lively  mix- 
up  ensued ;  but  inside  of  a  couple  of  minutes  he  was  knocked 
out  so  thoroughlv  that  he  made  no  further  hostile  demon- 
stration.  Fred  followed  him  up,  however,  hissing  at  him: 

“Retract  that  insolent  charge  against  Madame  Cortini, 
or  I’ll  break  a  few  bones  for  you.” 

Instead  of  retracting,  the  manager  wheeled  and  darted 
away,  while  bystanders  interfered  to  prevent  Fred  from 
following  him  up. 

Sam  Innes  was  the  only  member  of  Fred’s  company  who 
was  a  witness  of  the  incident. 

“What  was  it  about,  Fred?”  he  asked,  and  Fred  told  him 
what  the  cause  of  the  trouble  was. 

“Served  him  right,”  said  Sam. 

“Of  course;  there  was  nothing  else  for  me  to  do.  Even 
if  his  charge  was  true,  a  gentleman  is  in  honor  bound  to 
defend  a  lady’s  reputation.” 

As  was  natural  under  the  circumstances,  the  others  soon 
heard  of  it,  and  Evelyn  remarked : 

“There!  The  trouble  has  begun  already.” 

“Well,  it  wasn’t  much  of  a  trouble,”  laughed  Sam.  “The 
fellow  said  that  Madame  Cortini  had  lied,  and  of  course 
Fred  was  in  honor  bound  to  resent  it.” 

Madame  soon  heard  of  it  and,  entering  a  carriage, 
drove  to  Fred’s  hotel  to  hear  from  his  own  lips  the.  par¬ 
ticulars. 

Fred  frankly  told  her  all  about  it. 

“Oh,  the  villain  !”  she  exclaimed.  “1  sent  him  a  written 
notice  which  was  delivered  to  him  in  person  by  my  sec¬ 
retary.  Really,  you  must  take  his  place  at  once.” 

“Now,  madame,”  said  Fred,  “I  have  been  behind  the 
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scenes  several  times,  and  notice  there  a  woeful  lack  of  dis¬ 
cipline.” 

“Yes,  indeed!  They  are  hard  to  control,  hut1  it's  the 

%/ 

manager’s  fault.  1  am  sure  you  can  soon  bring  order  out 
of  chaos.” 

“Will  yoli  permit  me  to  be  frank  with  you?” 

“Certainly!  Certainly!” 

“Well,  you  must  sign  a  contract,  which  you  can  termi¬ 
nate  on  ten  minutes’  notice  instead  of  two  weeks’,  but  in  it 
you  must  agree  not  to  interfere  with  my  management  or 
what  is  my  duty  in  any  way  whatever,  for  if  you  do  I  will 
instantly  resign.  1  will  agree  not  to  interfere  with  any 
of  your  work.” 

“Certainly!  Certainly!  That  is  right.” 

“Well,  I  shall  insist  that  the  members  of  the  troupe, 
when  they  come  off  the  stage  during  the  performance, 
must  cease  gathering  in  groups'  behind  the  scenes,  as  they 
have  been  doing,  must  retire  to  their  dressing-rooms  and 
remain  there  until  called  for  their  appearance  before  the 
footlights,  the  leading  characters  excepted.” 

The  madame  opened  her  eyes  wide,  and  asked : 

“Isn’t  that  rather  severe?” 

“No,  it’s  simply  discipline,  and  the  only  way  to  preserve 
order.  There  are  so  many  people  back  behind  the  scenes 
that  confusion  reigns  there  all  the  time,  and  the  hum  of 
their  voices  can  frequently  be  heard  by  the  audience.  Busi¬ 
ness  is  business.  They  can  have  the  widest  latitude  outside 
of  business  hours,  but  when  the  curtain  goes  up  the  most 
rigid  discipline  will  be  enforced  until  it  goes  down  on  the 
last  scene;  otherwise  I  shall  decline  your  offer  of  the  posi¬ 
tion.”  * 

“Your  system  is  right,”  she  remarked,  “but  there’ll  be 
an  awful  row  in  the  chorus  about  it.” 

“Well,  they  must  submit,  or  others  will  take  their  places; 
and  then  again,  before  we  discuss  the  matter  any  farther, 
I  must  have  one  thousand  dollars  a  month  for  my  services, 
and  five  hundred  dollars  a  month  for  Olcott  as  stage  man¬ 
age  r.” 

“That’s  a  very  high  price,  Mr.  Fearnot.” 

“Yes,  I’m  not  a  cheap  man;  but  if  vou  don’t  think  my 
services  are  worth  it,  ten  minutes’  notice  will  be  sufficient 
for  me  to  quit.  I  will  quit  voluntarily  if  1  find  that  I  have 
not  improved  the  business  financially.” 

“Well,  I’ll  accept  the  terms;  and  now  let  me  thank  you 
for  the  manner  in  which  you  defended  me  against  the 
charge  made  by  Mr.  Widmer.  I  appreciate  it  very  highly.” 

“Thank  you,  madame;  there  was  no  other  course  for  me. 
No  man  can  insult  a  lady  in  my  presence,  even  though  she 
be  a  thousand  miles  away  without  being  promptly  called  to 
order.” 

“Well,  it’s  a  pleasure  to  have  such  a  champion.”  and  she 
smiled  bewitchinglv  as  she  spoke.  “Please  write  out  the 
contract  as  soon  as  possible,  and  bring  it  to  me  at  my 
hotel.” 

lie  then  escorted  her  out  to  her  carriage,  after  which  he 
returned  to  his  room  and  hastily  drew  up  the  contract, 
which  lie  submitted  to  Terry,  Sam  and  Frank,  each  of 


whom  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  would  burst  up  the 
opera  troupe. 

“Well,  we’ll  see  about  that.  Come  with  me  to  the  hotel, 
Terry,  and  we’ll  settle  the  matter  at  once.” 

Terry  went  with  him  to  the  hotel  where  they  were  shown 
into  the  private  parlor  of  the  opera  queen. 

She  read  over  the  contract  slowly,  and  then  sent  for 
Signor  Allegro  and  two  others  of  the  leading  male  singers. 
Thev  came  in  and  she  read  the  contract  to  them.  The  two 
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Italians  very  promptly  declined  to  serve  under  the  man¬ 
agement  of  Fearnot  &  Olcott.  The  prima  donna's  eyes 
flashed  as  she  said : 

“Then  I  will  give  you  two  weeks'  notice  under  your  con¬ 
tract.” 

It  seemed  to  stagger  them  both,  for  they  were  drawing 
large  salaries.  Fred  was  really  charmed  at  the  promptness 
with  which  she  acted.  He  saw  that  she  had  a  will  of  her 
own  and  that  the  others  were  afraid  of  her. 

“Madame,”  said  the  leading  man,  “1  understand  that 
these  two  gentlemen  have  had  no  experience  in  managing 
an  opera  troupe.” 

“That  is  no  concern  of  yours,”  she  retorted.  “Their 
management  will  not  interfere  with  you  in  the  least.  It's 
a  matter  that  concerns  me  only.  Do  you  wish  to  receive 
a  notice?” 

“No,”  he  replied,  “but  I  give  you  notice  that  the  entire 
troupe  will  revolt  at  the  arbitrary  discipline  outlined  in 
this  contract.” 

“Then  every  one  of  them  will  receive  notice  that  their 
services  are  not  desired.  There  has  been  too  much  con¬ 
fusion  and  wrangling  behind  the  scenes,  and  I  have  secured 
the  services  of  Mr.  Fearnot  for  the  very  purpose  of  putting 
an  end  to  it.” 

The  Italians  left  the  rooiq,  their  dark  faces  scowling, 
and  Fred  remarked  that  he  was  sorry  to  see  the  disposi¬ 
tion  on  their  part  to  make  trouble. 

“Well,  I’ll  leave  all  that  with  you  to  settle.  What  I 
want  is  perfect  order  behind  the  scenes,  so  that  the  work 
may  go  along  smoothly,  and  the  management  outside  such 
as  to  fill  the  house,  and  1  think  that  you  are  fully  capable 
of  doing  that.  Shall  I  sign  the  contract  now?” 

“Yes,  if  you  please.” 

She  took  up  the  pen  and  signed  her  name,  after  which 
Fred  signed  his  underneath  hers. 

“Now,  madame,"  said  he.  “1  would  like  to  have  the 
entire  troupe  assembled  this  afternoon  at  the  opera  house 
so  1  can  talk  to  them.  1  don't  like  to  make  a  change  that 
may  appear  arbitrary  and  exacting  without  making  an 
explanation  that  will  show  them  the  necessity  for  it.” 


CHAPTER  V. 

FREDS  VXD  TKRm  S  TROUBLES  BFfltN  WTTH  THE  FIRST 

PERFORMANCE. 

Tt  was  four  o  clock  in  the  afternoon  when  Fred  and  Terry 
drove  up  to  the  opera  house,  accompanied  by  Madame  Cor- 
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i.ni,  and  there  found  the  entire  troupe,  numbering  nearly 
seventy  people,  assembled  on  the  great  stage.  They  all 
knew  what  they  were  there  for,  and  the  faces  of  the  girls 
i  \  imvd  the  greatest  curiositv  to  hear  what  the  new  manager 
would  say.  The  majority  of  them  looked  at  the  two  youths 
and  wondered  if  they  really  knew  anything  about  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  managing  an  opera  troupe.  Nearly  all  of  them  had 
>een  him  and  Terry  behind  the  scenes  before,  many  of  them 
had  attended  the  Wild  West  show,  and  not  a  few  had  been 
introduced :  hence  it  was  natural  that  the  greatest  curiosity 
>hould  exist  among  them  as ‘to  what  the  new  manager  would 
have  to  say  to  them.  When  they  were  all  gathered  around 
them  on  the  stage  Fred  said  to  them  : 

“Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  have  asked  for  this  meeting 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  talk  with  you  face  to  face,  in 
order  that  we  mav  have  a  perfect  understanding  about  the 
l*est  methods  of  bringing  ourselves  into  closer  relations  so 
we  may  all  work  together  in  perfect  harmony.  I  will 
frankly  say  to  you  that  Eve' had  no  experience  whatever  in 
the  management  of  an  opera  troupe,  but  I  once  conducted 
a  theatrical  combination  across  the  continent,  playing  in  all 
the  principal  cities,  and  with  such  success  that  the  recepts 
enabled  me  to  double  the  salary  of  every  performer,  which 
1  did  and  paid  to  them  weekly/' 

That  simple  statement  created  a  little  sensation.  The 
chorus  girls  particularly  opened  wide  their  eyes,  looked 
from  one  to  another,  and  many  of  them  were  seen  whisper¬ 
ing  to  those  about  them,  while  the  male  singers  stared  at 
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him  as  though  doubting  his  veracity. 

‘‘The  majority  of  the  members  of  that  combination  are 
now  with  us  at  our  hotel.  They  gave  up  good  positions 
with  old  established  theatres  to  join  me  this  summer  in  the 
Wild  West  show,  which  many  of  you  visited  within  the  last 
few  weeks.  Lentil  I  got  up  that  show  I  had  no  experience 
in  that  line ;  but  I  knew  what  I  wanted  and  worked  hard  to 
get  it.  I  promised  them  when  they  came  to  me  that  when 
mv  partner,  Mr.  Olcott  here,  and  myself  had  received  back 
the  amount  of  our  investment  in  the  enterprise,  we  would 
double  their  salaries.  The  attendance  at  the  show  was  so 
great  that  we  received  back  our  investments  within  thirty 
days,  and  the  salaries  of  all  the  theatrical  performers  were 
promptly  doubled;  some  of  them  receiving  as  high  as  five 
hundred  dollars  a  week.  I  am  not  here  to  make  any  such 
nromises  to  you,  because  that  is  a  matter  for  Madame  Oor- 
tini  alone  to  decide  upon.  She  is  laboring  under  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  having  to  play  in  theatres  where  seating  ca¬ 
pacity  is  limited  :  with  the  Wild  West  show  we  could  seat  a 
thousand,  where  a  building  like  this  would  be  packed  by 
one-tenth  of  that  number.  This  house  will  seat  but  fifteen 
hundred  people.  Our  Wild  West  show  would  seat  from  fif¬ 
teen  to  eighteen  thousand,  more  than  ten  times  as  many.  I 
want  to  tell  vou  the  secret  of  onr  success.  Tt  is  simply  this : 
Discipline  and  order  during  business  hours.  Business  be¬ 
gins  from  the  time  the  enrtain  rises  on  the  first  act  and  ends 
when  it  goe-  down  on  the  last  one.  During  that  time  no 
*  member  of  the  troupe  should  think  of  anything  else  but 
bodpe-'j.  After  that,  the  utmost  freedom  is  accorded  to 
ieaeh  one  to  follow  hi-  or  her  own  inelination.  The  sueeess- 
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ful  man  is  he  who  does  business  in  accordance  with  business 
rules,  by  which  every  department  works  like  a  piece  of  a. 
great  machine;  each  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  other. 
Now,  all  of  you  doubtless  know  your  lines  and  just 
what  you  are  to  do,  and  when  you  have  done  your  work 
before  the  footlights  you  should  return  to  your  dressing- 
rooms  and  remain  there  until  called  to  go  to  the  front  again, 
and  not  crowd  the  stage  behind  the  scenes  and  stand  in  the 
way  of  those  who  are  going  on  or  coming  off.  That  is 
business.  There  is  to  be  no  talking,  no  bickering;  nothing 
but  business,  and  that  is  the  rule  1  wish  to  have  every  one 
of  you  conform  to.  You  may  think  it  arbitrary  at  first, 
but  after  a  few  performances  you  will  find  yourselves  better 
rested,  better  contented  and  far  happier  than  if  you  stood 
around  in  groups  talking,  making  comments  and  perhaps 
wounding  the  feelings  of  others,  exciting  bitter  rivalries 
and  animosities  that  work  for  harm  instead  of  good.  I 
have  worked  for  others,  and  recognized  the  fact  always  that 
it  was  my  duty  to  obey  orders  and  conform  to  the  rules  of 
my  employer;  that  my  time  was  theirs,  for  which  they  paid 
me,  and  they  had  the  right  to  use  my  time  and  talent  in  the 
way  that  brought  most  profit  to  them.  I  have  found  that 
it  always  worked  out  splendid  results.  1  make  these  state¬ 
ments  to  you  that  you  may  understand  them  and  see  the 
necessity  for  the  enforcement  of  order  and  discipline;  at 
the  same  time  you  have  the  right  to  exercise  a  perfect  free¬ 
dom  of  choice.  If  you  do  not  like  the  rules,  you  can  resign 
u rider  your  contracts,  but  you  have  no  right  to  retain  your 
positions  and  disobey  the  rules.  I  ask  it  as  a  personal 
favor  from  every  member  of  the  troupe  to  give  the  rules  a 
fair  trial  of  one  week  in  order  to  test  them  and  find  out 
the  value  of  them.  1  believe  that  is  all  I  have  to  say,  except 
to  ask  if  any  of  you  have  an  objection  to  urge  against  the 
changes  I  propose  to  make,"  and  with  that  he  ceased  talking 
and  looked  around  at  them. 

The  next  instant  the  buzz  of  conversation  was  heard  all 
around  him.  Tt  was  plain  to  even  a  casual  observer  that 
many  of  them  were  displeased.  The  male  singers  got  to¬ 
gether  in  a  little  group  and  several  of  them  were  seen  ges¬ 
ticulating  and  speaking  in  rather  emphatic  tones.  Others 
shook  their  heads  with  gloomy  expressions  on  their  faces, 
but  not  one  of  them  stepped  forward  as  a  spokesman  for  the 
others. 

The  prima  donna  sat  in  one  of  the  private  boxes  looking 
on  and  listening.  The  two  leading  men  in  the  troupe  wont 
into  the  box  and  talked  wit»h  her  in  undertones,  and  Terry 
overheard  her  say : 

“Give  him  a  chance.  TTe  has  asked  for  a  week's  trial, 
and  T’m  sure  there  could  be  nothing  fairer  than  that.’5 

After  about  ten  minutes  Fred  called  out  to  them  : 

“Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  Not  having  heard  any  objec¬ 
tion  T  take  it  for  granted  that  you  are  willing  to  try  it  for  a 
week,  and  we  will  begin  with  the  performance  this  evening. 
Yon  have  but  little  time  to  spare  now,  so  we'd  better  dis¬ 
perse  and  be  on  hand  promptly  for  the  work  to-night,"  and 
with  that  he  and  Terry  joined  the  prima  donna  in  the  box 
on  the  right  of  the  stage,  and  she  arose  a  hr]  went  out  to  the 
carriage  with  them 
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“Mr.  Fearnot said  she,  as  they  were  driven  away  toward 
the  hotel,  “that  was  really  a  pretty  speech  you  made  to 
them,  and  I  never  heard  a  kindlier  one  nor  so  much  good 
common  sense  condensed  in  so  few  words.  I  was  really  de¬ 
lighted  with  it.” 

“Thank  you,”  he  replied.  “I  don’t  think  they  were  all 
satisfied,  but  they  said  nothing  simply  because  they  had  no 
time  to  bring  about  a  concert  of  action.  They  will  come 
to  you  with  complaints,  but  if  you  will  refuse  to  interfere  I 
think  we’ll  have  very  little  trouble.  You  are  the  only  one 
in  the  troupe  that  1  am  afraid  of." 

“Oh,  indeed!”  and  she  smiled  most  bewitchingly  at  him. 
“Will  you  please  tell  me  whether  or  not  I  can  consider  that 
as  a  compliment?” 

fYes,”  laughed  Terry,  “for  I  know  just  what  he  means.” 
Then  please  tell  me.” 

Tie  means  this:  that  you  are  simply  irresistible.  That 
you  have  simply  but  to  express  a  wish  and  it  becomes  law. 
You  are  one  of  that  kind  of  women  whom  men  find  it  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  oppose.” 

“Keally,  that  is  a  compliment.  I  hope  it  is  not  flattery.” 

“Indeed  it  is  not,  madame,”  said  Fred.  “If  you  oppose 
my  management  I  know  but  too  well  what  the  result  will  be. 
I  am  extremely  susceptible  to  feminine  influence.  I  fairly 
worship  my  mother,  and  she  is  the  only  human  being  in  the 
world  that  I  am  afraid  of.  Not  physically,  for  she  is  the 
kindest  and  most  indulgent  of  mothers.  It’s  her  respect, 
her  good  opinion.  It  has  the  greatest,  influence  upon  my 
life.” 

“T’m  really  glad  to  hear  you  speak  so  of  your  mother. 
Tine  died  when  I  was  a  little  girl,  but  my  recollection  of 
lier  is  the  sweetest  spot  in  all  my  memory.  I  shall  not  op¬ 
pose  you  in  anything  you  do*  if  you  will  but  be  frank  with 
me  in  explaining  your  reasons,  thus  giving  me  your  entire 
confidence.” 

“That  I  shall  do  at  all  times,  madame.  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  financial  receipts  will  be  the  test  of  merit.” 

“Certainly !  Certainly !  The  box  office  is  the  pulse  of  the 
whole  enterprise.” 

“That’s  just  what  it  is.  It  is  the  motive  behind  every 
enterprise,  but  as  I  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  advertising 
the  troUpe  for  your  engagement  in  Baltimore,  I  do  not  wish 
to  claim  any  credit  for  the  result  in  that  city,  nor  assume 
any  responsibility  for  anything  other  than  the  good  order 
behind  the  scenes;  yet  I  will  fio  my  best  when  we  arrive 
there  to  do  a  little  special  advertising  in  the  way  of  a  talk 
with  the  reporters.” 

“Ah.  that  is  the  very  best  advertising  one  can  get  if  it  is 
.  done  right,”  and  she  seemed  highly  pleased  at  the  idea: 

That  evening  Fred  and  Terry  entered  upon  their  duties, 
while  Evelyn,  Margie  and  the  others  occupied  one  of  the 
private  boxes  to  see  the  performance.  They  both  mingled 
with  and  talked  freely  to  the  large  chorus,  at  least  two- 
thirds,  of  which  were  girls,  and  made  such  a  pleasing  im¬ 
pression  that  thq^^vj^ied  to  their  suggestions  without  show¬ 
ing  any  disposition  fo^go  against  their  wishes.  They  ar¬ 
ranged  4gi^iJs  by  wlii eh  those  whose  turn  came  to  go  upon 
tho  stage  emi’  1  be  promptly  notified  in  their  dressing-rooms. 


and  for  an  hour  things  went  on  swoothly,  scarcely  a  whiiper 
being  heard,  where  before  a  continuous  hum  and  some- 
limes  rather  loud  talking  had  been  heard.  They  both  no¬ 
ticed,  however,  that  the  four  principal  male  characters, 
headed  by  the  leading  man,  Signor  Allegro,  stalked  about 
the  stage  behind  the  scenes  as  though  they  had  never  re¬ 
ceived  any  hint  to  the  contrary. 

Terry  whispered  to  Fred : 

“Let’s  make  those  fellows  obey  the  rules  just  as  the  others 
do,  Fred.” 

“Oh,  no,  this  is  not  the  time  to  do  that,  ns  it  would  inter¬ 
rupt  the  performance  and  spoil  the  entire  opera;  but  we’ll 
convince  them  after  a  while  that  they  are  up  against  a  snag, 
and  good  judgment  dictates  that  we  should  do  it  when  it 
won’t  interfere  with  the  performance.” 

“Yes,  that’s  so,”  assented  Terry,  “but  hanged  if  I 
wouldn’t  give  a  week’s  salary  for  the  pleasure  of  punching 
their  ribs  for  them.” 

“Yes,  I  could  enjoy  the  exercise  myself,  and  maybe  we'll 
have  to  do  it  yet ;  but  we  want  to  show  the  madame  that  we 
had  business  tact  enough  about  us  to  make  this  thing  work 
without  interfering  with  business,  so  don’t  say  a  word  to 
them  one  way  or  the  other.  I  think  that  Signor  Allegro  is 
at  the  bottom  of  it.” 

“Yes,  they  are  following  his  lead;  I  can  see  that  plainly 
enough.  They  are  making  no  disturbance,  though,  and  if 
it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  they  are  setting  a  bad  example 
for  the  others,  I  wouldn’t  mind  it.” 

“That’s  just  what  it  will  do,”  said  Terry. 

“Yes,  but  I  believe  it  is  customary  for  the  leading  gentle¬ 
men  and  ladies  of  any  company  to  enjoy  privileges  not  ac¬ 
corded  to  the  chorus.  At  the  same  time  they  should  be  gen¬ 
tlemen  enough  under  the  circumstances  not  to  claim  it.” 

“I’ll  wager  something  that  those  Italians  have  got  stilet¬ 
tos  in  their  pockets.” 

“Very  likely,  but  we  won’t  give  them  any  excuse  to  use 
them  behind  the  scenes  here.” 

About  a  half  hour  before  the  performance  was  to  end  a 
couple  of  male  singers  belonging  to  the  chorus,  instead  of 
going  to  their  quarters  as  they  were  required  to  do  under 
the  new  miles,  stalked  about  the  stage  talking  in  tones  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  by  the  performers  in  front. 

Terry  walked  up  to  one  of  them  and  spoke  to  him  in  a 
low  tone,  saying: 

“Aon  are  violating  the  rules  now,  and  I  must  ask  that 

you  go  io  your  quarters,  and  not  set  a  bad  example  for  the* 
others.” 

The  fellow  merely  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  walked 
away  fiom  him  without  making  anv  replv.  Terry  stepped 
up  to  the  other  one,  and^in  like  manner  requested  him  to  sro 
to  his  quarters  and  wait  until  he  was  ealled  for. 

“I. won’t  go  unless  these  others  do,”  replied  the  follow, 
talking  away  from  him  just  as  the  other  had  done. 

It  was  a  haj’d  task  for  Terry  to  resist  the  temptation  t<^ 
knock  the  fellow  down  then  and  there,  hut  Fred’s  warning 
that  it  would  disturb ^he  performance  decided  him  to  take 
no  further  step  other  than  to  report  it  to  the  latter. 

All  right;  lot  them  alone  until  after  the  performance,*! 
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said  Fivd.  “They  belong  to  the  chorus,  and  their  dismissal 
won't  make  any  perceptible  gap  in  it.” 

dust  as  soon  as  the  curtain  rang  down  on  the  last  act 
Fred  went  to  the  two  men  and  informed  them  that  their 
services  were  no  longer  needed. 

ou  can't  discharge  us,"  they  said.  “The  madame  her¬ 
self  can't  do  it  without  two  weeks'  notice.” 

“Oh,  yes  she  can.  You  can  be  discharged  for  disobedi¬ 
ence  of  orders  without  notice,  where  it  can  be  proved  that 
the  disobedience  was  intentional  and  premeditated.  You 
can't  sing  in  this  chorus  again.” 

They  shrugged  their  shoulders  and  walked  away.  Fred 
reported  the  matter  to  Madame  Cortini,  and  she  promised 
not  to  interfere. 

While  he  was  talking  with  the  madame  one  of  the  men 
remarked  to  Terry  back  behind  the  scenes : 

“I  guess  you  boys  will  find  out  that  you  can’t  run  this 
thing.” 

“Well,  let  me  convince  you  that  we  can,”  said  Terry.  “If 
vou  undertake  to  enter  the  door  at  the  stage  entrance  after 
to-night,  you'll  be  thrown  ouUlike  an  old  shoe.” 

“Who’ll  throw  me  out  ?” 

“I  will,”  said  Terry  very  promptly. 

“You  can't  do  it,”  said  the  fellow. 

Terry  knew  that  the  audience  had  left  the  building,  so  he 
seized  the  fellow  by  the  collar  of  his  coat  and  yelled  out, 
“Make  way  there !”  tripped  his  feet  from  under  him  and 
ran  to  the  stairway  leading  down  to  the  stage  exit,  drag¬ 
ging  him  after  him.  Quite  a  number  of  the  girls  uttered 
screams  and  scrambled  to  get  out  of  the  way.  He  went 
bounding  down  the  stairs  with  him,  giving  him  no  chance  to 
get  upon  his  feet;  but  when  he  landed  at  the  foot  of  the 
flight  he  released  him  and  began  thumping  him  with  first 
the  right  and  then  the  left  fist  until  the  fellow  went  down  in 
a  heap  on  the  floor.  He  then  seized  him  again  by  the  col- 
lor,  dragged  him  out  to  the  sidewalk  and  said  to  the  door¬ 
keeper  : 

“Take  a  good  look  at  him  now,  for  if  you  let  him  pass  by 
you  at  the  next  performance  you  will  be  discharged.” 

“Who  are  you,  sir  ?”  the  doorkeeper  asked. 

“I’m  the  new  stage  manager.” 

“All  right,  sir;  he  can’t  come  in  again  without  an  order 
from  the  madame.” 

“The  madame  won’t  give  any  order.” 

The  fellow  pulled  himself  together,  rose  to  his  feet  and 
wanted  to  follow  Terry,  who  had  gone  back  upstairs,  where 
Fred  was  standing  guard  at  the  head  of  the  flight  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  of  the  others  from  going  to  the  assistance  of  the 
obstinate  chorus  singer. 

“NV*w,  where’s  that  other  fellow?”  Terry  asked,  looking' 
'a round  for  the  other  chorus  man. 

“Here  T  am,”  said  the  fellow  rather  defiantly. 

“Well,  get  out  of  here  now,”  said  Terry,  “before  I  fire 

you  out.” 

“f  pue>-  vouid  bettor  fire  me  out.” 

The  fellow  had  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  evidently  clutch- 
IlfiS.'  Mtrru-  -ort  of  a  weapon.  Terry7  noticed  it,  but  gave  him 
Ea  blow  in  the  face  so  quickly  that  he  was  lying  flat  on  the 


floor  before  he  could  draw  a  knife,  which  he  had  in  his 
hand.  He  then  disarmed  him  and  dragged  him  down¬ 
stairs  as  he  had  the  other  one. 

“This  is  an  outrage !”  exclaimed  Signor  Allegro. 

“Now,  Signor,”  said  Fred,  “you’ve  got  nothing  to  do  with 
this.  They  are  chorus  men  who  deliberately  disobeyed  or¬ 
ders,  and  orders  in  this  troupe  are  going  to  be  obeyed,-  or 
there’ll  be  some  very  prompt  changes  made;” 

“Well,  is  it  a  rule  to  knock  down  people  and  drag  them 
out  for  disobedience  of  orders  ?” 

“N6;  but  that  last  fellow  that  went  out  requested  Olcott 
to  fire  him  out,  at  the  same  time  holding  in  his  hand  con¬ 
cealed  in  his  pocket  an  open  knife,  and  he  did  so.  Don’t 
you  forget  that  Olcott  and  I  have  managed  cowboys  and 
Indians,  and  it  didn’t  take  them  very  long  to  find  out  that 
we  meant  business.” 

“Well,  we’ll  see  what  the  madame  has  to  say  about  this,” 
remarked  another  one  of  the  leading  men. 

“The  madame  has  nothing  to  say  about  it,  sir,”  returned 
Fred.  “She  has  signed  a  contract  in  which  she  agrees  to 
leave  the  discipline  of  this  troupe  to  the  manager  and  stage 
manager.  Now,  if  it  is  your  intention  to  disobey  any  of  the 
rules,  please  say  so  as  once  and  receive  your  notice  in  writ¬ 
ing.  We  mean  business  from  the  word  go.” 

Fred’s  firm  tone  and  decisive  manner  had  its  effect.  Not 
another  word  was  spoken  and  the  performers  filed  out 
through  the  stage  exit  where  they  found  the  two  chorus  men 
waiting  for  Fred  and  Terry  to  appear,  vowing  to  wipe  them 
off  the  face  of  the  earth. 

“Say,  Fred,  let’s  go  down  there  and  finish  those  fellows 
at  once,”  suggested  Terry. 

“No,  don't  follow  them  up.  Let’s  go  out  the  front  wav 
and  let  them  come  after  us  if  the}''  haven’t  got  enough.  If 
they  attack  us  they’ll  make  themselves  liable,  not  us.” 


CHAPTER  VI. 

TERRY  FINDS  HIMSELF  DEFIED  BY  THE  CHORUS  GIRLS. 

Leaving  the  building  by  way  of  the  front,  Fred  and 
Terry  returned  to  the  hotel  without  being  seen  by  the  ex¬ 
cited  chorus  men  at  the  side  entrance,  hence  they  saw  •- 
nothing  more  of  them  during  the  evening. 

The  next  morning  Evelyn  and  Margie  asked  them  if 
they  had  had  any  trouble  behind  the  scenes. 

“Not  during  the  performance,”  laughed  Terry,  “but 
after  it  was  over  we  disciplined  a  couple  of  the  chorus  men 
bv  discharging  them  for  violation  of  the  rules.” 

“Did  you  have  a  fight  with  them?”  Evelyn  asked,  for 
she  knew  they  wouldn’t  tell  her  about  it  unless  she  ques¬ 
tioned  them  pretty  closely,  and  if  she  found  them  dodging 
her  questions,  she  would  know  that  they  did  fight. 

“Do  I  look  as  if  T  had  been  in  a  fight  ?”  Terry  asked. 

“That’s  enough,”  she  laughed,  “Jjp* as  soon^as  you  and 
Fred  begin  to  dodge  that  way,  I  know  that,  you  af£  trying 
to  conceal  the  truth.”  ^ 
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“Brother,  did  you  have  a  fight ?”  Margie  asked,  catching 
hold  of  Fred's  arm. 

“Xixy,  dear;  1  never  struck  a  blow.  Don't  you  worry 
about  Terry  and  me.  We  may  have  to  have  a  fight,  but  you 
can  wager  your  eyelashes  that  we  will  come  out  of  it  with 
whole  skins.  To-night  is  the  last  performance  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  Monday  night  we  open  in  Baltimore.  We 
want  every  one  of  you  to  go  with  us  for  at  least  another 
week,  for  it  will  cost  you  no  more  in  Baltimore  than  any¬ 
where  else.  It  may  be  that  a  week  may  give  us  enough 
of  the  racket,  and  if  it  does  we'll  start  on  the  road  our¬ 
selves.” 

“All  right,  we'll  stick  to  you,”  laughed  Sam,  “and  I 
know  my  girl  will  follow  me  wherever  1  go.” 

“Indeed  I  will,”  laughed  Flossie. 

The  boys  waited  until  they  thought  Madame  Cortini  had 
finished  her  sleep  and  then  went  to  her  hotel  for  consulta¬ 
tion  with  her.  They  found  that  the  three  leading  men  and 
the  two  discharged  chorus  singers  had  protested  against 
the  two  managers ;  but,  true  to  her  promise  made  to  Fred, 
she  declined  to  interfere,  and  asked  every  one  who  didn't 
intend  to  obey  the  rules  of  the  new  management  to  take 
their  notices  and  quit. 

“But,”  asked  one  of  the  leading  men.  “are  we  to  be 
knocked  down  and  fired  out  for  a  little  infraction  of  the 
rules  behind  the  scenes?” 

“But  why  should  you  violate  any  of  the  rules?”  she 
asked.  “Why  should  you  show  so  much  disrespect  for  me?” 

“A  thousand  pardons,  madame,”  said  the  fellow,  “we 
mean  no  disrespect  to  you.” 

“I  regard  it  as  a  mark  of  very  great  disrespect  for  any  of 
you  to  violate  rules  that  I  have  approved.  I  think  that 
Mr.  Fearnot  is  the  rtiost  successful  manager  of  the  day; 
he  is  a  genius  in  his  line,  for  he  organized  that  wonderful 
Wild  West  Show,  and  made  it  a  success  from  the  very  first 
performance.” 

The  singers  were  greatly  disappointed,  not  to  say  cha¬ 
grined,  at  not  receiving  any  comfort  from  the  prima  donna. 
They  were  still  in  her  reception  room  when  Fred  and  Terry 
were  announced.  They  were  about  to  leave  when  she  asked 
them  to  remain.  They  did  so,  and  as  Fred  entered  the 
room,  followed  by  Terry,  he  advanced  rather  rapidly  toward 
the  opera  queen,  who  received  him  with  a  gracious  smile, 
and  extended  her  hand,  which  he  raised  to  his  lips  and 
kissed  with  a  courtly  bow;  that  not  only  charmed  her,  but 
astonished  the  leading  men  and  the  two  chorus  singers. 
Not  one  of  them  had  ever  dared  such  a  familiarity  except 
where  the  play  called  for  it  on  the  stage. 

“Madame,”  said  Fred,  “you  look  as  bright  this  morning 
as  the  dew  that  sparkles  on  the  grass,  and  it  means  that 
you  are  satisfied  the  way  things  went  last  night.” 

“On  my  word,  Air.  Fearnot,”  she  laughed.  “You  can 
rnnftc  the  prettiest  speeches  that  Pve  heard  in  many  a  day.” 

“Now,  madame,  I  beg  that  you  will  not  accuse  me  of 
having  studied  up  wj^U  T  said.  It  came  in  response  to  the 
inspiration  of  ymtt*  presence.  You  look  as  queenly  off  the 
stage  nv  on Jt.” 

I  hr  private  secretary  was  present  and  she  laughingly 


turned  and  requested  him  to  write  down  Mr.  Fearnot  - 
pretty  speeches  as  often  as  he  delivered  them. 

“1  hope  he  knows  how  to  obey  orders.”  remarked  Fred. 

“Indeed  he  does.  1  always  insist  on  implicit  obedi¬ 
ence.”  .A 

“That  is  the  prerogative  of  a  queen, ”  he  returned,  “ 
there  is  no  punishment  too  severe  for  disloyalty.” 

“Ah,  speaking  of  punishment;  were  you  and  Mr.- 01- 
cott  not  too  severe  last  night?” 

Instantly  tin*  male  singers  in  the  room  listened  with  the 
greatest  eagerness  to  see  what  answer  lie  would  return  to 
her  very  pointed  question. 

“On  the  contrary,  madame,  1  consider  that  we  were  veiy 
lenient.  Two  of  the  chorus  singers  refused  to  obey  the 
orders  of  the  stage  manager,  and  he  deferred  action  until 
the  curtain  descended  on  the  last  act.  Then  Ik*  took  them 
to  task  and  their  deportment  toward  him  was  actually  in-  1 
suiting.  They  were  discharged  on  the  spot." 

“Well,  can't  you  recall  that  discharge?"  she  asked. 

“Only  on  one  condition;  that  they  apologize  to  the  stage! 
manager  and  promise  implicit  obedience  to  the  rules  in  the  J 
future.”  pH 

She  turned  and  looked  at  the  two  chorus  men  as  if 
waiting  to  see  what  answer  they  would  make. 

“Madame,”  said  one,  “there  were  four  other  gentlemen 
walking  about  behind  the  scenes  besides  ourselves.  Why 
should  we  be  singled  out  and  taken  to  task  while  they  were 
not?” 

Fred  turned,  looked  at  the  man,  and  coolly  asked  : 

“Do  you  consider  yourself  justifiable  in  violating  the 
rules  just  because  others  have  done  so?  Could  you  justify 
a  theft  because  others  had  stolen?  You  are  responsible  for 
you  own  conduct  and  nobody  else's.  You  wero*p.rdered  to 
go  to  your  quarters  and  you  refused.  Nothing  was,  said  to 
the  others  because  they  hold  higher  positions  in  the  troupe 
than  you  do,  and  the  stage  manager  was  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  in  due  time  they  would  be  ashamed  of  them¬ 
selves  and  conform  to  the  rules  without  being  reminded  of 
their  infraction  of  them.” 

The  leading  men  winced  at  that,  for  it  was  a  hard  thrust, 
and  Signor  Allegro  asked  if  that  was  intended  as  a  reflec¬ 
tion  on  him  : 

u Yes,  sir,'  answered  Fred  very  promptly.  “I  made  it 
in  your  presence  that  you  might  hear  it.  The  stage  man¬ 
ager  will  not  order  you  to  go  to  your  quarters  when  you 
come  oil  the  stage  because  your  position  in  the  troupe  is 
one  ot  great  responsibility,  and  he  relies  upon  your  sense 
ot  right  and  wrong,  to  say  nothing  of  gentlemanly  in-' 
stinet,  not  to  show  disrespect  to  the  madame.  by  either  ex-*^ 
ample  or  precept.  The  madame  approved  the  rules  sub¬ 
mitted  to  her  before  T  accepted  the  position  of  manager, 
and  it  is  a  direct  insult  to  her  for  any  one  to  violate  them :  4 
and  pardon  me  if  T  sav  franklv^that  no  srontloman  will 
deliberately  violate  rules  approved  by  Tndv  who  is 
paying  him  for  his  services.” 

It  was  severe  language,  hut  there  was  much  U*uth  in 
what  ho  said  that  every  one  of  them  .promptly  dlMatnvd 
1  any  intention  of  showing  disrespect  to  Madame  Cortini. 
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”  Gout  Union, "  said  Fred,  very  promptly.  “I  believe  what 
you  say;  but  you've  beard  from  the  madame’s  own  lips 
that  she  has  approved  the  rules,  and  henceforth  any  in  frac¬ 
tion  jpfr  them  cannot  be  construed  in  any  other  sense  but  as 
a  dejiberate  insult  to  her.  1  give  you  credit  for  thinking 
that  it  was  simply  a  defiance  to  me.  1  prefer  to  be  the 
friend  of  even*  one  of  vou  rather  than  the  enemy,  but  T 
haven't  an  enemy  alive  that  1  am  afraid  of.  As  gentle¬ 
men.  you  are  in  honor  bound  to  render  the  very  best  ser¬ 
vice  that  yqu  are  capable  of  to  make  the  tour  of  the  troupe 
a  financial  success." 

“  Re&llv,  1  hope  there  will  be  no  further  trouble,”  re¬ 
marked  the  prima  donna,  looking  at  her  leading  men,  each 
of  whom  seemed  to  be  grinding  his  teeth  in  suppressed 
rage.  “I  have  frequently  seen  the  entire  chorus  gathered 
about  Hie  flies  in  such  numbers  that  1  had  to  ask  them  to 
stand  aside  to  let  me  pass  upon  the  stage.  I  hope  /hat 
after  this  no  one  will  violate  the  rules,  for  it  is  only  three 
hours  out  of  twenty-four  that  they  are  in  force,”  and  then 
turning  to  Fred  she  asked: 

“What  about  the  two  chorus  men?” 

“They  will  be  taken  hack,  madame.  when  they  apologize 
to  the  stage  mana’ger  and  promise'  to  obey  the  rules  in  the 
future.” 

On  hearing  that  the  two  chorus  men  turned  and  left  the 
room  and  a  little  later' the  leading  men  followed,  leaving 
Fred  and  Terry  with  the  prima  donna. 

“Really,  Mr.  Eeamo'ty"  she  said,  “  I'm  afraid  you  are  too 

severe.”  > 

“Thev  will  not-  find  it  so.  madame,  after  they  see  the 
benefit  of  discipline  and  good  order.  It  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary  to  success.  Ijet  me  beg  of  you  not  to  relent  m  a  sin¬ 
gle  instance  when  appealed  to  by  any  one  who  has  been 
guilty  j&f  violating  the  rules,  for  they  now  understand  that 
it  is  a  mark  of  disrespect  to  youjefelf.  Be  kind  enough  to 
let  every  one  who  comes  to  you  with  complaints  know  that 
t.  ^hey  will  have  to  obey  implicitly  and  promptly  every  order 
srivenEbv  the  manager,  otherwise  all  our  efforts  will  come 
t  nXght  ” 

“Certainly  I  shall  do  so,  for  discipline  was  so  lax  when 
Mr.  Widmer  was  in  charge  that  there  was  wrangling  and 
confusion  all  the  time.” 

“Well,  it’s  mv  intention  to  relieve  you  from  all  that  an¬ 
noyance.” 

She  then  invited  Fred  and  Terry  to  take  seats,  and  in¬ 
quired  for  Margie  and  Evelyn  and  the  other  ladies  of  his 
company.  Conversation  then  drifted  into  various  direc- 
*  Jky is,  and  by  the  merest  accident  she  learned  that  they  were 

^^Mooth  fine  musicians.  She  insisted  on  Fred  going  to  the 
piano  and  playing  a’ few  pieces  for  her. 

“Why  really,  you  are  a  skillful  musician,”  she  exclaimed. 
£  ^  “T  must  insist  that  when  you  have  the  leisure  time  you 
J  ^ome  and  play  for  me,  for  frequently  T  have  to  practise  sing- 
^  mg  certain  air^inDbc  operas  to  find  out  if  my  voice  is  in 
proper  tone.” 

“I  should  be  pleased  to  do  so,  madame,”  lie  replied  with 
y  a  -mile,  “but  T  rea/1  the  other  day  of  a  very  beautiful  young 
ladv  who  eloped  with  her  music  teacher,  so  you  see  the 


danger  that  threatens  a  youth  like  me  if  T  undertake  fcuch 
a  task  as  that.” 

“Oh,  dear1!”  she  laughed,  “are  you  afraid  I  will  elope 
with  you  ?” 

“’No,  lie  isn't,"  laughed  Terry.  “That’s  merely  a 
specimen  of  his  impudence,  ile  has  cheeks  of  Him,  and 
an  oily  tongue.  You  should  study  him  for  awhile  anefeize 
him  up.  He's  young  in  years  but  as  obi  as  Methuselah  in 
other  things.” 

The  prima  donna  laughed  heartily  at  Terry’s  remark, 
and  Fred  very  pointedly  insinuated  that  Olcott  was  jeal¬ 
ous. 

“Of  course  I  am,”  admitted  Terry,  “for  I'm  receiving 
only  half  the  pay  that  you  get.  It’s  a  considerable  come¬ 
down  from  an  equal  partner  in  the  Wild  West  Show  to  be 
a  subordinate  on  half  pay.” 

“Well,  that’s  all  equalized  when  you  come  to  figure  up 
that  you  have  control  of  nearly  fifty  cborus  girls.” 

“Yes,”  said  Terry,  “but  you  don't  count  the  danger  of 
the  chorus  men,  each  of  whom  has  a  knife  up  his  sleeve, 
waiting  for  a  chance  to  give  me  a  taste  of  it." 

“Oh,  .they  are  not  as  bad  as  they  look,”  laughed  the 
prima  donna,  “it’s  their  business  to  look  fierce  while  sing¬ 
ing  in  the  chorus,  but  off  the  stage  they  are  mild  enough.” 

After  spending  quite  a  while  with  the  madame,  the  two 
left  to  return  to  their  hotel  to  accompany  the  party  in  a 
drive  through  Fairmount  Park,  which  the  girls  were  very* 
anxious  to  see  before  leaving  the  city.  They  enjoyed  the 
drive  very  much,  and  in  the  evening  occupied  the  box  at 
the  opera  where  the  play  went  off  smoothly  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  trouble  that  one  of  the  chorus  girls  gave 
Terry.  She  flatly  refused  to  go  to  her  dressing-room  with 
the  other  girls,  and  when  he  spoke  to  her  about  it  she  gave 
him  a  roasting  that  astonished  him.  >  / 

I  * 

Tie  said  nothing,  however,  to  hurt  her  feelings,  nor  did  lie 
make  any  threats  to  have  her  discharged  or  otherwise  pun¬ 
ished.  He  turned  away  from  her  and  reported  the  matter 
to  Fred. 

“By  George,  Fred,  it’s  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  was  ever 
up  against  such  a  snag.  I  couldn't  talk  back  at  her; 
she  was  mad  all  through  about  something,  and  deliberately 
threw  down  the  gauntlet,  daring  me  to  do  my  worst." 

“I  guess  she’s  interested  in  one  of  those  chorus  men.” 

“Well,  what’s  to  be  gained  bv  it?  They  finally  apolo¬ 
gized  and  promised  to  obey  the  rules  in  the  future.  I'm 
satisfied,  though,  that  they  have  it  in  for  me.” 

“Well,  you  want  to  bo  on  your  guard.  Tt  won’t  do  to 
let  that  girl  go  unpunished,  for  if  you  do  you'll  lose  your 
grip  entirely.  You  can’t  let  her  go  and  punish  any  of  the 
others.  Just  send  her  a  note  and  tell  her  to  go  to  the 
treasurer’s  office  and  draw  her  pay  for  two  weeks  in  ad¬ 
vance,  and  let  her  get  out.” 

“What?  Pay  her  for  two  weeks  longer  than  she  .served?” 

“Yes;  it  won’t  do  to  give  her  two  weeks’  notice  and  let 
her  work  it  out.”  ( 

“All  right.  It’s  an  unpleasant  task,  but  T’ll  be  hanged 
if  T  let  her  back  me  down  that  way. 

Just  before  the  curtain  descended  on  the  last  scene, 
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TeVry  went  to  the  girl,  who  was  quite  a  plump  young  wom¬ 
an  of  some  twenty-three  or  four  years  of  age,  and  said: 

“  1  regret  very  much,  Miss  - ,  the  necessity  of  dis¬ 

charging  you  from  the  chorus.  Instead  of  the  two  weeks’ 
notice,  you  will  quit  at  once  and  may  draw  the  full  pay.” 

“  I  won’t  do  either,  sir !” 

that  won’t  do,”  said  Terry,  “the  rules  must  be 
obeyed.  You  can’t  pass  the  doorkeeper  at  the  stage  entrance 
without  raising  a  disturbance  down  there.  You  are  not 
defying  me  or  Manager  Fearnot,  but  Madame  Cortini  her¬ 
self.  1  am  acting  by  her  orders.” 

“I  don’t  believe  it !”  the  girl  retorted. 

“Well,  I’m  sorry  for  you.  I’m  at  a  loss  to  understand 
why  you  should  do  so.” 

“Well,  I  can  explain  to  you  why  I  do  it.  We  want  to  test 
the  matter  to  see  whether  or  not  you  have  the  right  to 
force  us  to  stay  in  our  dressing-rooms  when  we  are  not  out 
in  front.” 

“x\h,  that’s  it,  is  it?  I  thank  you  for  the  information. 
You’d  better  take  your  pay  to-night  instead  of  going  with 
us  to  Baltimore  to-morrow,  for  we  shall  refuse  to  buy  the 
ticket  for  you,  nor  will  you  be  permitted  to  enter  the 
building  in  Baltimore.” 

“I’ll  risk  all  that.  The  other  girls  are  behind  me.” 

When  he  turned  away  from  the  girl,  Terry  "whistled  in 
a  low  tone  to  himself  and  wondered  what  would  be  the  out- 
t'ome  of  the  trouble. 

He  talked  it  over  with  Fred  after  they  returned  to  the 
hotel. 

“By  George,  Terry !”  Fred  exclaimed,  “it  looks  as  though 
the  chorus  is  going  to  strike,  and  if  they  do,  we'll  be  in  a 
pretty  tight  box ;  but  our  own  crowd,  with  a  few  others 
that  we  could  pick  up  in  Baltimore,  would  make  a  pretty 
respectable  chorus  so  far  as  voices  are  concerned,  but  not 
in  numbers.” 

“I  guess  that’s  just  what  they  mean  to  do,  Fred.  She’s  as 
defiant  as  a  wild-cat,  and  when  a  lot  of  girls  get  mad  you 
can't  reason  with  them.  I  guess  you’d  better  see  the  man¬ 
agers  of  several  theatrical  agencies,  and  have  them  get  up 
a  lot  of  chorus  girls  for  us  to  be  ready  at  a  moment’s  no¬ 
tice.” 

Early  the  next  morning  they  got  the  residential  ad¬ 
dresses  of  three  different  theatrical  agency  managers  and 
at  once  went  in  search  of  them.  They  were  informed  that 
within  twenty-four  hours  they  could  have  a  hundred  chorus 
girls,  if  they  needed  so  many. 

“I  don't  know  that  we  will  need  them,”  said  Fred,  “but 
notify  them  to  be  in  readiness.” 

They  then  returned  to  the  hotel  and  late  in  the  after¬ 
noon  the  troupe  took  the  train  for  Baltimore. 

There  Fred  informed  the  opera  queen  of  the  threatened 
strike  of  the  chorus  girls,  and  what  steps  he  had  taken  to 
meet  the  emergency  if  it  should  be  sprung  upon  him. 

“Oh,  T  know  that  girl,”  said  she,  “she’s  been  the  ring¬ 
leader  of  mischief  on  two  different  occasions,  and  got  the 
beat  of  Mr.  Widnierjench  time.  The  best  thing  to  do  is  to 
discharge  her  at  once” 

“Oh,  no,”  he  replied,  “I  won’t  do  that  until  we  have  the 


other  chorus  ready  to  take  the  place  of  the  strikers.  If 
they  strike,  they  forfeit  the  right  of  the  two  weeks’  notice. 
1  can  have  the  others  ready  by  Tuesday*  or  Wednesday.” 

Both  Fred  and  Terry  satisfied  themselves  that  the  chorus 
girls  intended  to  strike,  if  their  ringleader  was  discharged. 

That  night  the  ringleader  appeared  in  the  chorus  with  the 
others,  and  there  was  a  look  of  triumph  in  the  faces  of  the 
entire  crowd,  for  she  had  not  been  kept  out  in  accordance 
with  the  threat  that  Terry  had  made. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

TERRY  WINS  THE  FIGHT  WITH  THE  CHORUS  SINGERS. 

It  has  long  been  the  custom  of  dissatisfied  members  of 
theatrical  and  operatic  troupes,  when  they.  have,  a  quarrel 
with  their  manager,  to  strike  on  the  eve  ®|  a  performance 
and  thus  have  the  advantage,  as  in  such  cases  the  manager 
must  either  yield  or  return  the  money  in  the  box  office  to 
the  patrons  in  the  house,  thus  inflicting  a  severe  loss.  * 

Fred  was  determined  not  to  be  caught  that  way,  so  on 
Tuesday  night  when  the  curtain  went  down  on  the  last  scent* 
a  written  notice  of  discharge  was  served  upon  the  ring¬ 
leader  of  the  chorus  girls.  She  promptjj  showed  it  to  her 
companions,  and  every  one  of  them  gathered  around  Terry 
and  declared  that  they  would  all  go  if  she  was  discharged. 

“All  right,”  said  Terry  very  promptly,  “every  one  of  you 
is  discharged  now,  and  you  need  not  come  back  again.” 

Some  of  them  were  staggered  at  that,  bnt  they  didn’t  be¬ 
lieve  that  Madame  Cortini  would  submit  to  the  los^  of  sev-  ^ 
eral  thousand  dollars  which  would  result  from  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  performance.  They  were  about  to  leave  un¬ 
der  that  impression  when  Terry  intercepted  them  by 
saying : 

^  ti 

“Now,  ladies,  don’t  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  the 
management  is  going  to  yield  to  your  demand.  I’ll  give  * 
you  a  chance  now  to  yield  yourselves  and  not  lose  vour  po¬ 
sitions,  for  if  you  go  out  from  here  without  a  thorough  un-  <  Ah 
derstanding  you  will  not  be  taken  back  again.” 

^  “Oh,  you  can’t  bluff  us,”  said  the  ringleader,  and  very 
much  to  his  surprise  lie  saw  that  the  effected  his  remark  was- 
just  contrary  to  what  he  expected. 

“All  right,  then.  Good  night,  and  good  luck  to  vou.” 

•  i  • 

The  girls  went  out,  some  of  them  laughing'^iily^.think- 
ing  that  they  had  the  management  in  a  tight  place,  aim 
m  a  dame  would  be  compelled  to  vield  or  close  the  house. 

Terry  immediately  interviewed  the  mate  members  of  the 
ehorus,  and  asked  them  individually  if  they  intended  to  re»' 
main  or  follow  the  example  of  the  girls.  He  fou^M  that 
none  of  them  were  disposed  to  give  him  any  satisfaction. 

Now,  see  here,  gentlemen,  you  must  answorme  one  wav  ® 
or  the  other.”  •  '  * 

^  °11*  said  one  of  them,  “you  can’t  make  ns  answer.**  •  j 

.  ^  you  who  don’t  answer  wall  he  j  | 

instantly  discharged.” 

“What?”  one  of  th$m  asked,  “dis 
i  don't  answer  a  question  ?" 


charge  us  because  wo 
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“Yes,"  said  Terry,  "when  that  question  refers  to  business. 
You  are  all  threatening  to  damage  the  business  of  Madame 

Oort  ini/' 

“I  haven't  made  any  threats,”  replied  the  fellow. 

“Very  well.  I'm  making  a  threat  that  if  you  don’t  an¬ 
swer  my  question  yea  or  nay,  you  needn't  come  back  here 

any  more." 

* 

“We  are  entitled  to  two  weeks’  notice,”  said  one  of  them. 

“Yes,  that's  what  the  contract  says,  but  you  won’t  get  the 
pay  until  a  court  decides  whether  or  not  your  conduct 
doesn't  justify  your  discharge.” 

The  men  went  out  without  answering  the  question,  and 
Fred  and  Terry  hastened  to  the  telegraph  office  and  dis¬ 
patched  to  the  theatrical  agents  in  Philadelphia  to  send 
down  the  chorus,  male  and  female,  so  as  to  reach  Baltimore 
before  night  of  the  following  day.  They  also  visited  a 
theatrical  agency  in  Baltimore  to  ascertain  what  the  pros¬ 
pects  were  of  securing  future  help,  if  they  should  need  it. 

Early  the  next  morning  they  received  a  dispatch  from  the 
two  theatrical  agents  in  Philadelphia  that  a  full  chorus 
would  leave  that  city  by  noon. 

“I  guess  we  are  all  right  now,  Terry,”  said  Fred. 

.  “Yes,  I  think  so;  but  there’ll  be  the  biggest  kind  of  a 
row  when  the  members  of  the  chorus  appear  at  the  next 
performance  and  are  shut  out.” 

“Yes.  I’m  going  to  see  the  chief  of  police  and  have  him 
place  two  officers  at  the  stage  entrance.” 

They  soon  made  that  arrangement  with  the  police,  and 
then  Fred  sent  a  note  to  the  hotel  where  the  chorus  was 
stopping,  informing  the  proprietor  that  the  management 
had  discharged  the  entire  chorus,  and  would  be  responsible 
for  their  bills  only  up  to  that  date. 

Of  course  the  proprietor  notified  every  one  of  them,  and 
stated  that  each  one  would  have  to  pay  his  or  her  own  bill 
from  that  date. 

'That  had  such  a  look  of  determined  business  on  the  face 
of  it  that  a  number  of  the  chorus  girls  and  several  of  the 
men  hastened  to  the  hotel  where  the  madame  and  the  man¬ 
agers  were  stopping  to  settle  the  matter  and  continue  in  the 
0 '  service  of  the  troupe.  Madame  Cortini  refused  to  see  any 
of  them,  sending  down  word  that  they  must  deal  with  the 
manager  alone,  and  they  at  once  surrounded  Fred  and 
Terry. 

“You  are  too  late,”  said  Terry.  “I  gave  you  a  fair 
chance  last  night  behind  the  scenes  to  settle  the  matter,  and 
you  went  away  leaving  me  in  doubt.  To  prevent  you  from 
breaking  up  the  next  performance  I’ve  contracted  for  an¬ 
il  other  chorus,  and  you  are  out.”  The  men  began  to  swear 
•  and  some  of  the  girls  to  cry.  Terry  turned  away  from 
them,  but  the  next  moment  received  a  stunning  blow  on  the 
back  of  his  head  from  the  fist  of  one  of  the  male  chorus.  It 
cent  him  staggering  forward,  hflt  in  another  moment  he  re¬ 
covered  himself,  wheeled  around  and  was  at  a  loss  to  know 
which  one  it  was  who  struck  him. 

t“Who  was  it  that  hit  me?”  he  asked. 

“I  did/’  said  the  fellow. 

'  *  “Thank  you,”  returned  Terry,  giving  him  a  blow  full  in 
the  face.  He  went  down  in  a  heap  on  the  floor.  Two  or 


three  other  men  dashed  at  Terr}7,  but  just  then  Fred  arrived 
on  the  spot  and  the  liveliest  sort  of  a  scrimmage  ensued.  ^ 
Several  of  them  were  knocked  down,  but  in  less  than  two 
minutes  a  couple  of  police  officers  rushed  in  and  put  a  stop 
to  it.  The  hotel  clerk,  who  had  witnessed  the  trouble,  in¬ 
formed  the  policemen  that  the  chorus  men  were  the  aggres¬ 
sors,  and  several  of  them  were  arrested.  • 

Most  of  the  girls  went  away,  but  several  remained,  hoping 
to  get  a  chance  to  see  madame  and  prevail  upon  her  to 
interfere. 

Fred  spoke  kindly  to  them,  but  told  them  that  the  prima 
donna  had  signed  a  contract  not  to  interfere  with  the  man- . 
agement  in  any  way  whatever,  and  expressed  his  astonish¬ 
ment  that  they  should  engage  in  a  plot  to  interfere  with 
their  employers’  running  their  business  to  suit  themselves. 

“It’s  simply  outrageous,”  he  said,  “that  the  madame 
should  hire  people,  pay  them  their  salaries  regularly,  and 
then  have  them  turn  upon  her  and  seek  to  spoil  her  business 
simply  because  they  can’t  have  their  own  way  about  certain 
things.” 

“Well,  haven’t  we  the  right  to  protest  and  object  against 
rules  that  we  don’t  like  ?” 

“Certainly  you  have.  If*you  don’t  like  them  you  should 
resign,  but  you  have  no  right,  morally  or  legally,  to  combine 
together  to  injure  your  employer’s  business.  Every  man  or 
woman  has  the  right  to  refuse  to  work  for  any  cause  what¬ 
ever,  but  has  no  right  to  try  to  injure  another’s  busi¬ 
ness,  for  then  the  law  can  step  in  and  Enforce  a  penalty. 
Now,  I’m  sorry  for  you  girls.”  *  s 

“Well,  why  ddn’t  you  take  us  back  then?”  one  of  them 
asked. 

“Because  I’ve  already  hired  another  chorus,  and  it  would 
be  unjust  to  them  not  to  take  them  on  when  they  arrive. 
Mr.  Olcott  last  night  told  every  one  of  you  in  my  hearing 
that  this  thing  would  happen,  and  you  laughed  at  him.” 

The  girls  returned  to  their  hotel  and  made  up  their  minds 
to  intercept  the  new  chorus  that  was  coming,  and  try  to 
persuade  them  not  to  take  the  positions  that  had  been  offered 
them;  so  the  entire  party  repaired 4o  the  railway  station  and 
waited  there  several  hours  as  train  after  train  came  in.  At 
last  Fred  and  Terry  put  in  their  appearance,  and  the  girls 
began  roasting  them.  Some  of  tlfbm  said  some  very  harsh 
things,  until  a  crowd  of  several  hundred  people  gathered 
around,  which  the  police  had  to  disperse. 

Terry  wanted  to  have  the  police  arrest  every  one  who  was 
making  the  disturbance. 

“Let  ’em  alone,  Terry,”  said  Fred.  “Don’t  bother  the 
girls;  but  if  any  of  the  men  interfere  have  them  arrested. 
We  gave  them  a  fair  chance  and  they  refused  to  take  it.” 

At  last  the  train  bringing  the  chorus  arrived,  and  as  they 
emerged  from  the  car  the  old  members  of  the  chorus  got 
around  them  and  made  outrageous  charges  against  the  man¬ 
agement,  of  the  opera  troupe. 

“They  are  tyrants !”  cried  one. 

“They  have  rules  which  nobody  can  stand !”  said  an¬ 
other. 

“They’ll  discharge  you  on  a  moment's  notice!”  chorused 
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,i  whole  crowd  of  them,  and  some  oJ  the  new  arrival.-'  bewail 
to  hesitate,  when  Fred  sang  out  to  them: 

“Come  u | >  to  t he  opera  house,  liear  the  rules  and  make  up 
vour  minds  whether  or  not  you  like  them  Jl  you  don  t. 
it's  all  right.  ' 

They  decided  to  go  up,  entering  the  carriages  which  Fred 
ane^Terrv  had  provided  for  the  girls,  while  the  men  took 
the® rent  cars.  At  Terry's  request  the  police  threatened  to 
jjrivst  th  'sc  who  were  making  the  disturbance,  and  of  course 
that  had  its  effect. 

At  the  opera  house  Fred  and  Terry  explained  the  trouble, 
and  read  the  rules  to  them. 

•‘The  old  chorus  had  been  in  the  habit  of  having  their 
own  way  until  there  was  continual  confusion  behind  the 
scenes  during  every  performance.  The  new  management 
decided  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  so  we  are  enforcing  these  rules, 
lousiness  is  business,  and  those  of  you  who  are  not  willing 
to  be  guided  by  these  rules  can  now  step  out." 

‘‘Those  rules  are  all  right,"  said  one  of  the  girls.  “They 
are  about  like  the  rules  of  the  last  company  I  was  with,  and 
we  had  no  trouble  at  all,"  and  several  expressed  the  same 
opinion.  The  men  all  agreed  that  they  were  good  business 
rules,  and  as  they  were  in  force  only  during  the  perform¬ 
ance,  it  wouldn’t  be  a  hard  task  to  conform  to  them  ;  so  they 
all  signed  and  the  business  was  ended.  Then  the  musical 
director  proceeded  to  assign  each  one  to  his  or  her  place, 
and  soon  found  that  they  were  all  familiar  with  the  choruses 
of  the  different  operas,  which  were  all  standard  ones,  of 
course. 

“Now.  ladies  and  gentlemen,”  said  ’Ferry,  “you  fully  un¬ 
derstand  what  the  trouble  was  between  the  management  and 
the  chorus  singers  whose  places  you  have  taken.  They  had 
oo  just  cause  whatever  for  complaint.  The  previous  man¬ 
ager  had  allowed  them  so  much  liberty  that  they  interfered 
with  business  all  the  lime,  arid  confusion  was  the  result,  as 
1  explained  to  you  before,  and  because  we  insisted  that  they 
should  observe  business  rules  during  business  hours  they 
plotted  to  go  on  a  strike  just  before  the  curtain  was  raised, 
to  force  the  management  to  yield  or  have  no  performance. 
Now,  we  have  secured  quarters  for  you  at  another  hotel,  and 
you  will  be  conducted  to  it,  and  they  will  join  you  there  to 
do  their  best  to  persuade  you  to  help  them  in  their  fight. 
We  are  paying  you  for  your  time,  just  as  Madame  Gortini  is 
paying  me  for  mine.  Tt’s  my  business  to  do  just  as  ^he 
wants  me  to  do.  and  it's  your  duty  to  obey  all  the  rules,  so 
let  me  warn  you  not  to  let  anything  that  they  may  say  to 
you  move  you  in  the  least.” 

“Oh.  they  can’t  move  us.”  said  several  of  the  girls.  “Wo 
are  only  too  glad  to  get  a  chance  to  work.” 

“All  right,  then.”  said  Terrv:  “now  T  want  to  ask  of 
every  one  of  von  that  if  you  have  any  trouble  or  grievance, 
that  you  come  to  mo  nud  let  me  kuow  what  it  is.  Tn  everv 
instance  you  will  find  me  your  friend,  ready  to  do  nnv  and 
everything  for* your  comfort,  provided  always,  that  vou 
-how  a  desire  to  do  everything  in  vour  power  to  contribute 
to  the  success  of  the  opera.  You  will  find  carriages  waiting 
for  you  outside  of  the  eta ge  entrance  to  convey  you  to  the 
hnM  And  with  that  they  nil  left  the  opera  house  and 


Fred  and  Terry  at  once  reported  to  Madame  Fort  ini  that 
everything  was  ready  for  the  next  performance.  She  wa> 
very  much  pleased,  and  thanked  them  both  for  what  they 
had  done. 

“Vour  sisters  have  been  with  me  all  the  afternoon,"  she 
said,  “and  really  J  am  charmed  with  them.  J  wish  they 
were  members  of  the  troupe,  for  they  have  sweet  voices.” 

“Oh,  but  they  are  not  professionals,”  said  Fred.  “They 
assisted  us  in  our  Wild  W  est  show  merely  for  the  fun  they 
got  out  of  it.” 

Fred,  Terry  and  the  girls  were  stopping  at  the  same  hotel 
with  the  prima  donna,  and  she  was  extremely  pleasant  to  all 
of  them ;  but  Evelyn  and  Margie  had  made  up  their  mind- 
to  return  home  instead  of  accompanying  their  brothers  on 
the  tour  through  the  country. 

Madame  Cortini  spoke  regretfully  of  their  determination, 
and  suggested  to  the  two  boys  that  they  persuade  them  to 
stay  with  her. 

“I  hardly  think  it  would  be  right,  madame,”  said  Fred. 

“I  know  that  mother  wishes  sister  to  join  her  in  New  York, 
and  I  guess  it's  the  same  with  Terry’s  mother.” 

That  evening  the  opera  passed  off  smoothly,  hut  several 
times  hisses  were  heard  in  the  audience,  and  Fred  knew  at 
once  that  they  came  from  some  of  the  discharged  chorus 
singers.  He  went  upon  the  stage  bnd  called  the  attention 
of  the  audience  to  the  parties  who  wre  doing  the  hissing.'* 
and  requested  those  in  the  vicinity  of  any  one  hissing  to 
rise  up  and  point  them  out  to  the  ushers,  who  would 
promptly  eject  them.  That  had  its  effect,  and  not  another 
hiss  was  heard. 

In  one  of  the  operas  the  leading  man  had  to  make  vio¬ 
lent  love  to  the  prima  donna  on  the  stage,  but  it  was  done 
in  such  a  stiff,  perfunctory  way  that  Fred  remarked  to 
Terry  that  he  thought  he  could  beat  that  fellow  clear  out 
(’ll’  his  boots  in  that  particular  scene. 

“Of  course  vou  can,”  laughed  Terry,  “and  I  think  the 
madame  would  like  it.  too.” 

“Yes.  but  vou  can  bet  that  Allegro  would  feel  <Tro<slv  in- 
suited  if  such  a  thing  was  hinted  to  him.” 

“Oh,  no  doubt  of  that,”  laughed  Terry,  “and  if  the 
madame  should  make  the  change  just  for  one  evening  he’d 
throw  up  his  position  and  quit.” 

es.  no  doubt  of  that :  but  of  course  such  a  thing  is  not 
possible.” 

The  next  day  Nellie  Gale,  in  talking  with  the  prima 
donna,  made  mention  of  the  wonderful  hit  Fred  had  made 
as  a  stage  lover  when  he  was  running  a  combination  of  bis 
own,  and  she  expressed  a  lively  desire  to  see  it  performed.^ 
Y\  lien  she  saw  Fred  again  she  spoke  to  him  about  it. 

“Now.  where  in  the  world  did  yon  bear  that?”  be  asked. 

“Mrs.  Gale  told  me  about  it.  and  really  T  have  a  verv 
great  desire  to  see  von  go  through  that  scene.” 

“Well.  T  11  have  to  give  Nellie  a  roasting  for  speaking  of 
it.”  be  laughed. 

“Indeed,  you  must  not !  ’  and  she  insisted  that  bo  and 
Yellie  should  play  the  seene  for  her  there  in  her  private  par¬ 
lor.  Nellie  promptly  expressed  n  willingness,  and  all  the 
j  girK  with  Sam.  Frank  and  Terrv.  assembled  in  her  prh 
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vate  parlor,  while  Elsie  presided  at  the  piano,  and  they 
went  through  it  for  her. 

Fred's  lovemaking  was  of  such  a  passionate  order,  and  his 
language  as  he  poured  out  his  love  so  eloquent,  that  the 
prima  donna  was  simply  fascinated,  declaring  that  she  had 
never  seen  it  equalled  on  the  stage,  and  that  she  really 
wanted  the  scene  introduced  in  one  of  her  operas.  She  sug¬ 
gested  that  an  entire  act,  in  which  the  performers  qf  his  old 
company  should  participate,  be  injected  into  the  opera  in  a 
village  scene,  and  that  they  all  be  placed  on  the  salary  list 
and  accompany  the  troupe  during  the  entire  tour. 

Of  course  Frank,  Sam  and  the  four  girls  promptly  sec¬ 
onded  the  idea,  as  it  meant  business  for  them,  and  Fred, 
out  of  consideration  for  his  faithful  friends,  could  not  urge 
any  objections.  He  was  only  too  glad  that  they  could  be 
kept  together  while  earning  good  pay. 

When  Allegro  and  the  other  leading  men  heard  of  it,  they 

laughed  and  sneered ;  but  a  week  later,  when  thev  witnessed 

^  /  %/ 

the  village  scene,  which  was  an  entire  new  act  injected  into 
the  opera,  they  were  utterly  astounded.  ( 

The  prima- donna  herself  went  out  into  one  of  the  private 
boxes  to  witness  it,  and  her  expressions  of  praise  were  so 
fervent  that  Allegro  at  once  became  madly  jealous;  and 
when  she  suggested  to  him  that  he  imitate  Fred’s  style  as  a 
stage  lover,  he  said  that  the  suggestion  was  an  insult  to  any 
professional  of  his  long  experience  and  reputation. 

That  made  the  madame  mad,  and  a  quarrel  ensued  which 
ended  with  the  Italian’s  resignation  from  the  troupe. 

.  Fred  was  very  much  astonished  when  he  heard  of  it,  and 
yent  to  see  the  signor  in  his  capacity  as  general  manager  ; 
•but  found  the  haughty  opera  singer  insulting  in  his  de¬ 
meanor,  so  he  turned  away  from  him  resolved  not  to  have 
anything  more  to  do  with  him. 

CHAPTER  Till. 

THE  QUEEN  OF  OPERA  SURPRISES  HER  MANAGER. 

When  Signor  Allegro  made  a  threat  to  resign  from  the 
troupe,  Madame  Cortini  sent  for  Fred  in  great  haste  and 
told  him  about  it. 

“Yes,”  said  he,  “I  heard  of  it,  and  went  to  him  with 
the  intention  of  trying  to  persuade  him  not  to  be  so  rash, 
but  he  wouldn’t  listen  to  me.” 

“ Well,  if  he  leaves,  you  must  take  his  place.” 

“That  is  impossible,  madame.  I  am  not  at  all  familiar 
with  the  role  he’s  been  playing,  nor  have  I  such  a  voice  as 
he.” 

“Indeed  1  think  you  have  a  much  better  one,  though  not 
of  such  volume.  He  has  a  voice  that  can  fill  any  house, 
but  there  is  no  melody  in  it,  no  soul ;  whereas  you  can 
thrill  an  audience  by  the  intense  earnestness  and  soul¬ 
ful  nes-  you  throw  into  your  sinking.” 

“Well,  but,  madame,  it  would  take  me  weeks  and  months 
to  learn  bis  roles.  Permit  me  to  suggest  to  you  that  the 
second  leading  man  take  his  place,  if  he  persists  in  leaving 

you.” 

“That’s  just  what  1  intended  to  do  until  you  could 
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master  the  role  yourself.  I  want  you  to  be  my  manager 
and  leading  man  also.  The  advertising  you’ve  done  since 
you  came  here  simply  by, interviews,  and  the  little  bits  of 
operatic  history  you’ve  written,  have  had  a  wonderful  effect 
on  the  public,  and  I  assure  you  that  I  fully  appreciate  it. 
I  really  don’t  believe  that  you  are  aware  of  your  ability.” 

“Now,  madame,  you  are  going  to  force  me  to  wear  an 
iron  pot  over  my  head,”  he  laughed,  “for  a  little  more  such 
talk  as  that  will  make  it  swell  so  I  can’t  wear  my  hat.” 

“Oh,  you  are  too  sensible  for  that.  I  know  that  all  men 
and  women  are  susceptible  to  flattery,  and  some  are  spoiled 
by  it ;  but  neither  you  nor  I  am  quite  so  foolish  as  that.  I’m 
sure  that  if  I  gave  you  the  benefit  of  my  operatic  experi¬ 
ence  you  could  earn  both  fame  and  fortune  in  opera." 

“I  have  a  respectable  little  fortune  already,”  he  returned, 
“and  with  my  Wild  West  Show  I  can  add  more  to  it  in 
one  season  than  1  could  in  ten  as  an  opera  singer.” 

“Oh,  you  could  organize  operas  of  your  own,  and  per¬ 
haps  might  have  me  as  your  star.” 

“Now,  madame;  let  me  plead  with  you  not  to  turn  Eve 
and  hand  me  out  an  apple.  If  Signor  Allegro  will  not 
withdraw  his  resignation,  place  the  second  leading  man  in 
his  role,  and  let  the  opera  go  on  smoothly.” 

An  hour  later  she  sent  for  Allegro  and  pointedly  asked 
if  he  intended  to  leave  the  company. 

“I  will  remain  on  one  condition  only,”  he  answered,  “and 
that  is  that  you  get  rid  of  your  manager.” 

“Leave  my  presence,  sir,”  she  exclaimed,  her  great  black 
orbs  flashing  with  indignation.  “The  idea  of  you  offer¬ 
ing  terms  to  me !  Dictating  the  discharge  of  any  one  in 
my  employ !” 

Allegro  bowed  himself  out  and  she  at  once  summoned 
the  second  leading  man  to-  a  consultation,  and  it  ended 
with  his  taking  Allegro’s  place.  Of  course  he  was  glad  to 
get  it,  for  it  meant  promotion  as  well  as  increased  pay. 

Still  later  in  the  afternoon  Allegro  made  the  mistake  of 
making  an  insulting  remark  about  Fred  as  he  was  passing. 
Quick  as  a  flash  Fred  turned  on  him  and  asked: 

’“Did  you  intend  that  for  me,  sir?” 

“Yes,  if  you  have  egotism  enough  to  think  that  you  are 
worthy  of  a  gentleman’s  notice.” 

“Well,  I  have  sufficient  egotism  to  do  so,”  and  until  that 
he  slapped  him  in  the  face  with  the  remark  that  he  hoped 
his  egotism  was  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  resent  it. 

Of  course  the  fiery  Italian  rushed  at  him  with  tremen¬ 
dous  energy,  accompanied  bv  a  voluminous  flow  of  Italian 
oaths.  It  took  Fred  just  about  one  minute  to  do  him  up. 
Then  others  interfered  and  the  signor  repaired  to  his  room, 
while  Fred  got  out  of  the  way  in  time  to  avoid  meeting  a 
policeman  who  had  been  summoned  by  one  of  the  employees 
of  the  hotel. 

“Verily,  verily,”  he  remarked,  “the  pathway  of  the 
manager  of  an  opera  troupe  is  not  strewn  with  roses.” 

The  prima  donna’s  private  secretary  witnessed  the  set-to 
and  lost  no  time  in  acquainting  her  with  the  facts.  She 
was  so  overjoyed  when  she  met  Fred  a  little  later  lhat  he 
was  apprehensive  that  she  intended  to  throw  her  arms 
around  his  neck  and  kiss  him. 
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“Oh,  I  thank  you  ever  so  much!”  she  exclaimed.  u I 
never  met  a  man  who  was  so  much  in  need  oi  a  thrashing 
as  Signor  Allegro.” 

The  second  leading  man  was  equally  as  enthusiastic,  and 
he  believed  that  Fred  was  the  author  of  his  good  fortune  in 
securing  the  position  as  leading  man. 

It*so  happened  that  Evelyn  and  Margie  were  going  to 
take  a  train  for  New  York  that  afternoon,  and  Fred  and 
Terry  accompanied  them  to  the  railway  station.  They  left 
without  having  heard  of  the  trouble  with  the  leading  man. 

“By  George,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  “I’m  glad  the  girls  never 
heard  of  that  racket  with  Allegro.”  / 

“So  am  I,  for  if  they  had  they  would  both  have  remained 
a  few  days  longer  for  the  purpose  of  persuading  us  to  drop 
the  whole  business  and  go  home  with  them.” 

That  evening  the  play  went  on  without  a  hitch,  the  new 
leading  man  going  through  the  role  acceptably. 

A  week  later  the  company  left  Baltimore  to  open  in 
Cincinnati,  where  they  had  been  billed  for  a  week.  Fred 
had  taken  particular  pains  to  write  up  Madame  Cortini  as 
the  greatest  prima  donna  of  the  age.  His  description  of 
her  queenly  bearing  and  beauty  wras  so  eloquent  that  it 
really  read  like  the  effusion  of  a  lover;  and  when  the  ma- 
dame  read  it  she  actually  blushed  as  she  thanked  him  for 
it.  / 

In  Cincinnati  the  village  scene  that  had  been  injected 
into  the  opera  was  repeated  every  night,  and  was  a  splendid 
hit.  At  last,  to  Fred’s  amazement,  the  prima  donna  in¬ 
formed  him  that  she  intended  to  take  Nellie’s  place  in  the 
village  scene  one  evening  as  an  experiment,  to  see  whether 
or  not  she  could  throw  as  much  ardor  into  the  scene  as  Mrs. 
Gale  had  done. 

“Great  Scott,”  he  exclaimed,  “do  you  know  the  lines?” 

“Yes,”  she  laughed,  “I’ve  been  studying  them  for  a  week 
while  watching  the  scene.” 

“Well,  I’m  afraid  I’ll  become  nervous  and  spoil  it.” 

“Indeed  you  must  not,”  she  laughed. 

Of  course  Nellie  gave  way  with  good  grace,  but  she  was 
not  at  all  pleased.  She  knew,  however,  that  the  prima  donna 
\yas  mistress  of  the  situation,  and  that  opposition  would 
be  worse  than  useless. 

On  the  evening  the  change  was  to  take  place,  the  prima 
donna  appeared  in  the  village  scene  dressed  as  a  rustic 
maiden,  and  looked  really  charming.  Her  queenly  bearing 
and  great  beauty  was  in  such  marked  contrast  with  her 
surroundings,  that  it  was  extremely  difficult  for  her  to 
appear  like  the  rustic  maiden  she  represented. 

Fred  performed  t ho  part  of  the  lover  with  his  usual  ardor 
and  eloquence  and  aroused  the  sentimental  portion  of  the 
audience  to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm.  The  scene 
was  encored  so  vigorously  that  they  had  to  repeat  it. 

When  thev  retired  behind  the  scenes,  the  madame  ex- 

V 

claimed : 

“Well,  T  never  had  sueh  an  experience  in  all  my  career 
on  the  stage!  You  ignore  the  stage  kiss  altogether.” 

“Yes,  of  course,”  he  laughed.  “The  ladies  in  the  audi¬ 
ence  are  generally  disgusted  with  the  cold,  traditional  stage 


kiss.  They  prefer  to  see  something  in  that  line  that  is  true 
to 'life.” 

“Yes,”  laughed  Terry,  who  was  standing  nearby.  “I 
was  watching  the  audience  at  the  time,  and  I  saw  fully  a 
hundred  ladies  actually  puckering  their  lips.” 

The  madame  laughed  so  heartily  she  was  heard  out  in 

the  audience,  and  she  clapped  her  hand  over  her  mouth, 

looked  at  Terrv  and  said : 

«/ 

“Please  don’t  fine  me  for  that  infraction  of  the  rules.” 

“Oh,  no,”  said  Terry,  “you  didn’t  mean  that.” 

She  hastened  to  her  dressing-room  to  change  her  cos¬ 
tume  to  appear  again  quickly  as  the  queen  of  the  opera,  and 
the  play  went  on. 

“Frank,”  said  Nellie  to  her  husband  in  their  dressing- 
room.  “Mark  what  I  tell  you.  The  madame  is  going  to 
take  that  role  away  from  me.” 

“Weil,  let  her  do  so,  if  she  wishes.  She  may  assign  you 
another  place.  We’re  in  this  for  the  money,  and  if  we  all 
co-operate  cheerfully  we  may  get  into  the  main  play.” 

“Oh,  of  course  it  won’t  do  to  utter  a  word  of  objection, 
for  she  has  a  temper  and  a  will  of  her  own.  But  before 
this  tour  ends,  she’ll  have  Fred  completely  infatuated  with 
her.” 

“  Oh,  thunder !  Fred  Fearnot  is  too  hard  headed  for  a 
thing  of  that  kind.  He  is  not  the  one  to  be  bamboozled  by 
the  most  beautiful  woman  on  earth.” 

“I  know  he’s  pretty  hard  headed,  but  he’s  a  man  like  all 
the  rest  of  you,  very  susceptible.” 

“There’s  where  you  miss  it,  dear.  When  it  comes  to  play¬ 
ing  a  game,  Fred  is  a  match  for  anybody.  He’ll  let  her 
think  just  what  she  pleases,  but  will  have  his  own  way  all 
the  time.  If  he  can’t,  he’ll  quit.” 

“Well,  if  he  quits,  the  rest  of  us  will  too,  won’t  we?” 

“Well,  that  depends  upon  whether  he’ll  want  us  to  go 
with  him.  If  she  wants  to  keep  us  after  he  leaves,  well 
stay  for  the  money  that’s  in  it ;  but  I  guess  you’ll  find  that 
Fred  will  be  master  of  the  situation  all  the  way  through.” 

Just  then  Elsie  Warner,  Sam  and  Flossie  came  in  and 
they  agreed  with  Nellie  that  the  prima  donna  was  showing 
great  partiality  for  him. 

“Oh,  we  are  all  partial  to  him,  as  for  that  matter,” 
laughed  Sam,  “but  don’t  get  the  idea  into  your  head  that 
she  can  make  a  fool  of  Fred  Fearnot.” 

Elsie  was  extremely  jealous,  for  she  had  never  lost  hope 
of  some  day  capturing  Fred  herself,  so  she  blurted  out: 

“She  made  that  change  to-night  just  to  have  Fred  make 
love  to  her  and  hug  and  kiss  her.” 

“I  think  so  too,”  said  Flossie. 

“Well,  you  don't  blame  her,  do  you?”  laughed  Sam. 

“Yes,  I  do!  The  bold  thing!”  Elsie  answered. 

“Oh,  1  suppose  you  wouldn't  play  the  role  with  him. 
would  your” 

“Yes,  but  I  wouldn’t  go  and  take  it  away  from  another 
one  as  she  did.” 

“Well,  look  here  now.  girls.”  said  Terry,  who  had  jusr 
come  in,  “you  let  her  run  this  thing  to  suit  herself,  and 
don't  kick  unless  you  fail  to  get  your  salaries.” 

“That's  good  sense,”  remarked  Sam. 
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“Of  course  it  is,"  added  Frank  Gale,  “that’s  what  we  are 
playing  for — the  pay.” 

Little  Gussie  Silvers  made  no  comment  whatever,  save 
to  say  that  she  would  play  wherever  she  was  assigned,  and 
if  she  didn't  like  it  she  would  resign. 

“You've  always  been  a  sensible  little  girl,  Gussie,”  re¬ 
marked  Terry,  “I  never  knew  you  to  give  any  trouble  at 
all.” 

“Oh,  we  are  not  making  any  trouble,”  remarked  Nellie, 
“but  I  do  object  to  being  put  out  that  way.” 

“ Well,  she  may  not  repeat  it,”  said  Frank,  “and  even 
if  she  does,  j'our  pay  will  go  on,  and  if  she  gives  you  nothing 
to  do,  you'll  have  the  softest  snap  of  any  of  us,  for  you  can 
walk  up  to  the  treasurer’s  office  and  draw  your  pay  all  the 
same;  but  I  guess  she'll  find  something  for  }rou  to  do  if 
she  wants  to  take  that  role  herself.” 

The  next  day  the  papers  spoke  of  the  new  scene  in  the 
opera  in  the  highest  terms,  and  discussed  the  question  as 
to  what  connection  it  had  with  the  balance  of  the  perform¬ 
ance.  For  several  days  the  discussion  went  on,  for  it  was 
one  of  the  old  standard  operas  that  had  been  very  popular 
for  years,  and  great  curiosity  to  knowr  who  the  author  of 
the  extra  scene  was  prevailed. 

Of  course  aft  that  had  a  tendency  to  arouse  much  curi¬ 
osity  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  see  it,  and  night  after  night 
the  house  was  densely  packed  with  audiences  impatient  to 
see  the  innovation.  It  was  not  down  on  the  programme, 
nor  was  a  single  member’s  name  in  the  village  scene  men¬ 
tioned.  That  excited  still  greater  curiosity,  and  opera 
glasses  were  brought  into  play  by  scores  of  ladies ;  but  the 
only  one  the}7-  could  recognize  was  the  queenly  village 
maiden  as  played  by  Madame  Cortini. 

It  appeared  somewhat  like  an  operatic  mystery,  and  was 
worth  more  at  the  box  office  than  all  the  advertising  that 
could  have  been  put  out. 

“It  has  had  a  splendid  effect,”  the  madame  remarked  to 
Fred  one  day,  “and  really  I  think  it  is  the  prettiest  thing 
in  the  entire  opera.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  that  it  is,”  he  returned,  “except  the 
village  maiden,  who  is  the  prettiest  thing  in  the  entire 
cast.” 

“Oh,  thank  you,”  she  laughed,  “I  appreciate  that.” 

“Well,  I  know  that  I  enjoy  that  part  of  he  performance 
better  than  anything  else  in  the  entire  cast?” 

“Do  you  indeed?  I  believe  I  do  too,  and  really  I  must 
insist  that  you  study  all  the  principal  roles  to  be  the  leading 
man.” 

“I  can’t  do  it,  much  to  my  regret,  because  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  become  a  professional,  as  I  have  mapped  out 
an  entirely  different  career  for  myself,  which  meets  the 

approbation  of  my  parents.” 

“Well,  you  needn’t  make  it  a  lifetime  business,  but  just 

for  this  tour,  or  perhaps  another  one.” 

“But  let  me  call  your  attention  to  another  thing.  Mrs. 
Gale  i-  drawing  a  salary  and  doing  nothing.” 


seen  on  the  stage.  I  hear  that  you  have  another  one,  for 
some  one  of  the  young  ladies  spoke  of  it  a  week  or  two  ago, 
where  two  lovers  sing  their  love  story  to  each  other,  and  a 
nightingale  sings  a  song.” 

“Oh,  yes,”  he  laughed.  “I’m  sorry  they  told  you  of  that.” 

“Well,  I’m  not.  1  didn’t  know  you  were  a  ventriloquist 
till  then,  but  gave  no  thought  to  it  at  all  until  I  witnessed 
your  lovers’  scene  in  the  village.  Really  I  wish  you  and 
Mrs.  Gale  would  go  through  that  scene  here  in  the  parlor, 
and  if  it  is  as  pretty  as  the  other,  we  must  work  that  in,  be¬ 
cause  the  more  we  entertain  the  public,  the  greater  the 
financial  success.” 

u 

“Well,  I’ll  play  that  with  Miss  Warner  for  you,”  and 
they  sent  for  Elsie  and  the  others,  who  were  in  their  rooms, 
to  come  down  to  the  madame’s  parlor. 

There  they  went  through  the  nightingale  scene  in  which 
the  two  lovers  sang  their  love  to  each  other,  and  Fred,  by 
means  of  his  ventriloquism,  imitated  a  nightingale’s  notes 
high  overhead,  each  one  claiming  that  it  wasn’t  a  night- 
ingale  but  simply  their  own  hearts  speaking;  and  the  pas¬ 
sionate  kisses  and  embraces  that  accompanied  it  caused  the 
prima  donna  to  declare  it  a  far  better  one  than  the  other, 
as  the  passionate  declarations  of  the  lovers  were  sung  in¬ 
stead  of  spoken,  which  really  made  it  operatic. 

“That  can  be  worked  into  the  opera  with  the  greatest 
ease,”  she  remarked,  “and  really  you  must  learn  the  lines 
and  sing  it  with  me,  as  the  leading  man  is  not  at  all  adapted 
for  that  sort  of  stage  business.  He  is  artistic,  but  can't 
throw  any  natural  ardor  into  the  scene  at  all.” 

“Let  him  try  it,”  suggested  Fred. 

“No,  indeed!”  she  replied,  “you  must  learn  the  lines 
and  we  will  rehearse  together  till  we  get  it  perfect.” 

“By  George,”  laughed  Terry,  “I  wish  you’d  offer  me  that 
position.” 

“Can  you  play  the  role?”  she  asked. 

“Yes,  all  except  the  ventriloquism.  I’ve  played  it  many 
a  time,  but  Fred  had  to  sing  the  bird  song.” 

Turning  to  Fred  again  the  prima  donna  asked  him  to 
write  down  the  lines  for  her  and  she  would  learn  the  song. 
Of  course  he  could  not  refuse  and  an  hour  later  he  handed 
her  the  verses. 

The  week  in  Cincinnati  was  a  splendidly  successful  one 
and  Madame  Cortini  was  highly  delighted,  claiming  that 
she  was  indebted  to  the  two  managers  for  it. 

From  there  they  went  to  St.  Louis,  where  they  were  billed 
for  two  weeks. 

By  this  time  the  opera  queen  was  making  so  many  de¬ 
mands  on  Fred’s  time  that  it  interfered  with  his  duties 
as  manager.  She  would  send  for  him  when  he  was  hard 
at  work  at  his  managerial  task,  and  of  course  he  was 
obliged  to  respond.  She  would  keep  him  by  her  side  talk¬ 
ing  to  him  about  everything  in  general  and  nothing  in 
particular.  She  paid  him  many  pretty  compliments,  which 
of  course  he  was  obliged  to  return  and  at  times  she  became 
quite  sentimental. 

“Terry,  old  man,”  he  said  to  his  chum  one  day,  as  they 
were  going  to  one  of  the  newspaper  offices,  “I’m  becoming 
I  suspicious  that  the  madame  is  trying  to  make  love  to  me. 


“Oh,  I’m  paying  her  just  to  let  me  take  her  place,”  she 
laughed.  “I  am  learning  how  to  go  through  a  realistic 
love  -cone  that  is  entirely  different  from  those  generally 
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“Why,  I've  been  suspicious  of  it  for  ten  days,”  laughed 
Terry,  “and  so  have  the  others.” 


CHAPTER  IX. 

TIIE  PANIC  AT  i TIE  OPERA  HOUSE — ERED  RESCUES  THE  PRIMA 

DONNA. 

On  their  way  to  one  of  the  newspaper  officer  Terry  sur¬ 
prised  Fred  by  telling  him  that  Nellie,  Flossie,  Elsie  and 
little  Gussie  were  worrying  0\’er  the  prima  donna’s  evident 
partiality  for  him. 

“Why  should  they  worry  about  it?"  he  asked. 

“Why,  they  think  that  she  will  get  you  so  completely  fas¬ 
cinated  with  her  that  you  will  leave  them  all  in  the  lurch 
by  marrying  her." 

“Great  Scott,  Terry!  Have  they  really  got  that  idea 
in  their  heads?” 

“Yes,  but  Sam,  Frank  and  I  are  laughing  at  them  about 
it;  but  they  are  really  frightened.  She  is  such  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  woman,  beautiful,  and  withal  so  fascinating,  that  they 
think  an  unsophisticated  youth  like  you  can  be  carried  off 
by  her  with  the  greatest  ease.” 

“Well,  I’ll  be  hanged !”  gasped  Fred,  and  then  he  began 
laughing  heartily.  “Really,  I  thought  those  girls  knew  me 
better  than  that.  I  am  very  susceptible  to  female  beauty, 
but  she  is  not  the  woman  that  I  could  love.  She  might 
turn  all  the  batteries  of  her  fascinations  upon  me  for  six 
months  to  come  and  they  'would  have  no  effect  whatever. 
The  woman  who  wins  my  love  will  be  of  the  type  of  Mary, 
Margie  or  Evelyn.  Tt’s  their  type  of  beauty  and  qualities 
of  head  and  heart  that  I  most  admire.  Madame  Cortini  is 
a  woman  of  the  world;,  fascinating,  ambitious,  who  would 
shine  in  society,  but  in  the  domestic  sphere  would  lead  a 
husband  a  merry  dance  that  would  drive  him  to  suicide. 
Now,  when  any  of  the  girls  speak  of  it  again  in  your  pres¬ 
ence,  tell  them  just  what  I  have  said  about  it.” 

“She’s  a  money  maker,  though,”  said  Terry. 

“Yes,  and  if  I  could  make  a  contract  with  her  at  a  stated 
salary  I  believe  I  could  make  more  money  than  she  is  mak¬ 
ing  now.  But  the  trouble  is,  no  manager  can  control  her. 
I  told  her  that  when  she  first  asked  me  to  become  her  man¬ 
ager,  and  she  laughed  at  it.” 

“All  right,”  said  Terry,  “I’ll  tell  the  girls  just  what 
you’ve  said,”  and  that  evening  he  did  in  the  Gales’  dressing- 
room  at  the  opera  house. 

Elsie  Warner,  however,  persisted  in  saying  that  Fred 
meant  well,  but  was  exposing  himself  to  great  danger. 

“Don't  you  worry  about  Fred,”  laughed  Sam;  “lie’s  been 
exposed  to  danger  before.  He  always  said  that  you  were 
very  dangerous.” 

“Yes,  but  I  never  threw  myself  at  him  like  the  madame 
is  doing.  I  think  she  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  herself.” 

“Oh,  don't  get  jealous,  now,”  said  Sam,  who  was  dis¬ 
pos'd  to  tease  her.  “Fred  is  under  a  solemn  promise  to  his 
mother  not  to  marry  before  lie  is  twenty-five  years  of  age, 


and  he  voluntarily  added  to  the  promise  that  he  wouldn't 
marry  any  girl  that  his  mother  didn’t  approve.” 

“That’s  so,”  put  in  Terry.  “I  heard  him  make  that  very 
promise  myself.” 

Among  the  other  claims  the  prima  donna  now  made  upon 
Fred’s  time  was  that  he  should  be  her  escort  to  and  from 
the  opera  house,  and  wherever  else  she  wished  to  go. 

Several  times  the  leading  man  who  had  succeeded  Signor 
Allegro  voluntered  to  act  as  her  escort ;  but  she  invariably 

declined,  and  one  dav  Sam  called  Fred's  attention  to  the 

*  •/ 

fact  that  the  Italian  was  becoming  extremely  jealous  of 
him. 

“Oh,  what  are  you  giving  me,  Sam  ?  I  believe  you  fel¬ 
lows  are  trying  to  guy  me.” 

“Why,  that’s  the  last  thing  I’d  ever  undertake  to  do. 
Fred.  I’ve  seen  enough  of  you  to  know  that  you  can't  be 
guyed.  But  I’ve  seen  that  fellow  grinding  his  teeth  in 
silent  rage  as  he  watched  your  attentions  to  the  madame. 
and  the  very  great  satisfaction  she  evinced  while  receiving 
them,  and  I  tell  you  he’d  like  nothing  better  than  to  insert 
a  stiletto  somewhere  between  your  ribs.  He  is  completely 
infatuated  with  her  himself.” 

“Well,  I’ll  keep  my  eye  on  him,  and  if  I  get  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  I’ll  suggest  to  him  that  he  try  to  win  her  and  offer 
my  services  to  bring  about  such  a  result." 

“Don’t  do  it,”  said  Sam.  “He  wouldn’t  believe  you. 
Just  be  ready  to  down  him  if  he  begins  making  any 
trouble.” 

A  few  evenings  after  his  conversation  with  Sam  there  was 
an  explosion  behind  the  scenes  among  some  chemicals  that 
were  used  at  every  performance  in  producing  different  col¬ 
ored  lime  lights,  and  instantly  the  whole  place  was  filled 
with  a  dense  volume  of  smoke  which  would  almost  strangle 
instantly  one  who  inhaled  it.  It  occurred  while  the  prima 
donna  and  the  leading  man,  with  several  others,  were  be¬ 
fore  the  footlights.  She  didn’t  know  what  it  meant,  but 
when  the  screaming  of  the  chorus  girls  filled  the  house  a 
panic  ensued  that  beggars  description.  E’red  and  Terry 
were  both  behind  the  scenes. 

“Open  every  window  quick  !”  Fred  yelled  to  the  stage  car¬ 
penters  and  scene  shifters,  and  the  next  instant  he  made  a 
dash  for  Elsie  Warner’s  and  Gussie  Silver's  dressing-room, 
knowing  that  Sam  and  Frank  would  look  after  their  wives. 
The  smoke  hadn’t  reached  there,  but  they  were  both  scream¬ 
ing  in  a  terror  of  fright. 

“Come,  quick !"  he  said,  and  instantly  little  Gussie  fell  to 
the  floor  in  a  faint,  as  his  sudden  appearance  convinced  her 
that  great  peril  menaced  them. 

Without  a  word  he  snatched  her  up  in  his  arms,  forced 
his  hat  over  her  face  to  prevent  her  from  inhaling  anv 
smoke  and  then  called  to  Elsie: 

“Catch  hold  of  my  coat  sleeve,  keep  your  eyes  and  mouth 
shut,  and  under  no  consideration  let  go  of  me.” 

Elsie  seized  hold  of  him,  and  he  dashed  out  of  the  dress¬ 
ing-room,  hurried  down  below  among  the  machinery  that 
worked  the  trapdoors  and  pulleys  used  in  various  scenes, 
and  dashed  out  through  the  engineer's  door  to  a  side  street 
He  made  the  exit  a  great  deal  quicker  than  he  anticipated. 
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Tiioiv  were  a  number  of  carriages  standing  there,  and  he 
placed  the  two  girls  in  one  of  them,  telling  the  driver  to 
uko  them  to  the  hotel  at  once.  Then  he  dashed  back  into 
the  building,  made  his  way  up  to  the  stage  again  to  find 
s  >me  one  in  need  of  assistance.  All  the  male  performers 
were  assisting  the  chorus  girls  out  the  best  way  they  could. 

**W  here  is  madame  ?  where  is  madame  ?”  he  exclaimed, 
but  no  one  paying  any  attention  to  him,  he  dashed  for  her 
dressing-room,  where  he  found  her  in  a  panic,  trembling 
from  head  to  feet  and  almost  crazed. 

“Come,  come,  madame;  let  me  get  you  out  of  here!”  he 
called  to  her. 

“Oh,  is  it  you,  Fred?  calling  him  by  his  Christian  name 
for  the  first  time. 

“\es,  madame;  you  must  get  out  quickly/'  and  he  seized 
her,  lifting  her  in  his  arms. 

“My  jewels !  My  jewels !”  she  cried,  and  she  was  so  con¬ 
fused  she  seemed  to  be  utterly  unable  to  locate  them. 

“Where  are  they?”  he  demanded. 

"I  don't  know  !  I  don't  know !” 

There  was  a  large  French  mirror  on  a  stand  in  the  room, 
and  noticing  several  drawers  just  beneath  it,  he  opened 
them  in  succession  and  at  last  iound  the  jewels  she  was  so 
much  concerned  about.  He  snatched  them  up  and  thrust 
them  in  his  pocket,  saying: 

“I  have  them  safe,  now  come !” 

She  weighed  over  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds,  but  he 
raised  her  in  his  arms,  told  her  to  keep  her  mouth  and  eyes 
shut  and  breathe  as  little  asv  possible,  and  dashed  out  with 
her,  passing  down  to  the  basement  as  he  had  done  with 
Elsie  and  Gussie,  and  soon  made  his  exit  to  the  street,  by 
which  time  she  was  almost  unconscious. 

Very  much  to  his  surprise  he  found  the  carriage  in  which 
he  had  placed  Gussie  and  Elsie  still  waiting  there. 

“Oh,  Fred,”  cried  Elsie,  “we  couldn't  tell  the  driver  the 
name  of  the  hotel,  and  he’s  been  waiting  till  some  one  ap¬ 
peared  who  can  remember  the  name  of  it.’' 

“That’s  all  right.  Fm  glad  you  did;  open  the  door, 
driver.” 

The  driver  opened  the  door  and  lie  placed  madame  inside 
of  it,  followed  her,  seating  himself  by  her  side,  and  directed 
the  driver  to  take  them  to  the  Laclede. 

“All  rmht,  boss,”  and  the  driver  mounted  his  seat  and 

c  ’  ’  ^ 

drove  away. 

The  fresh  air  soon  restored  the  opera  queen,  but  she  was 
in  a  state  of  nervousness  that  almost  bordered  on  prostra¬ 
tion.  Elsie  was  holding  up  Gussie,  who  was  just  coming 
r»nt  of  her  faint.  But  they  were  all  able  to  walk  from  the 
carriage  into  the  hotel  when  it  reached  there.  They  en- 
tr-r-d  the  elevator  and  were  taken  up  to  their  rooms. 

“Oh,  Fred!”  exclaimed  the  prima  donna,  throwing  her 
arms  around  his  neck,  “you’ve  saved  my  life !” 

“Well,  it  was  worth  saving,”  he  replied.  “It’s  my  duty 
now  to  return  to  the  opera  house  and  see  that  the  others 
are  -  w-d."  and  with  that  he  turned  and  dashed  away,  re¬ 
entered  the  carriage  and  was  driven  back  in  great  haste. 
Much  to  hi-  grat ; fieation  he  found  that  no  fire  had  broken 
out  at  all.  The  explosion  of  the  chemicals  had  produced  a 


dense  volume  of  smoke  and  started  the  panic  in  which 

nearly  a  score  of  people  were  hurt,  but  no  one  fatally  so. 

He  found  Terrv  on  the  sidewalk  with  the  crowd  of  chorus 
«/ 

girls,  all  in  their  stage  costumes,  whom  he  had  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  several  others  worked  valiantly  to  rescue. 

Frank  and  Sam  had  brought  their  wives  out  without  in¬ 
jury,  and  had  gone  to  the  hotel  with  them. 

“It  was  a  narrow  escape,”  he  said  to  Terry.  “There  is  no 
fire  after  all.” 

“No,  but  I  guess  a  number  of  hurt  all  the  same.” 

“Yes,  I  fear  so.” 

Naturally  a  great  concourse  of  people  had  assembled  in 
the  street  in  front  of  the  opera  house,  where  the  police  were 
keeping  them  at  bay.  Fred  found  the  janitor  there,  and  in¬ 
structed  him  to  take  charge  of  the  house  and  have  it  readv 
to  open  on  the  following  evening.  Several  fire  engines  had 
rushed  up  in  response  to  the  call,  but  as  there  was  no  fire 
no  water  was  turned  on. 

Fred  and  Terrv  returned  to  the  hotel  with  some  of  the 
«- 

girls,  and  there  learned  from  the  clerk  that  Madame  Cor- 
tini  Was  in  the  hands  of  a  physician,  being  quite  prostrated 
by  the  shock. 

He  wrote  a  note  and  sent  it  up  to  her  room  asking  if  she 
had  any  orders  to  give,  or  if  he  could  serve  her  in  any  way. 

The  physician  and  several  ladies  of  the  troupe  were  with 
her. 

“Tell  him  to  come  up,”  she  said,  and  a  little  later  he  en¬ 
tered  the  room,  where  he  found  her  lying  on  the  sofa  with 
the  physician  sitting  in  front  of  her. 

“Madame,”  said  he,  as  soon  as  he  entered  the  room,  “I 
have  the  pleasure  of  informing  you  that  not  a  single  one  of 
the  troupe  has  received  any  injury  further  than  the  shock 
of  the  excitement.” 

“That’s  good  news,”  remarked  the  physician. 

“It  is  indeed,”  returned  Fred,  “but  I  understand  that 
about  a  score  of  the  audience  were  hurt  in  the  scramble  to 
get  out  of  the  building  when  the  alarm  of  fire  was  started; 
but  a  policeman  informed  me  that  he  didn't  think  any  of 
them  were  seriouslv  hurt.” 

“And  the  building  didn’t  take  fire?”  Madame  Cortini 
asked. 

“No;  it  was  an  explosion  of  chemicals  that  had  been  kept 
there  for  the  making  of  colored  lights,  so  the  performance 
can  go  on  to-morrow  evening  as  though  nothing  had  hap¬ 
pened,  if  you  find  yourself  sufficiently  recovered  to  sing.” 

“Really  I  don’t  know  how  I  will  feel.  I'm  so  nervous 
now  I  couldn’t  sing  a  note.  I  think  I  inhaled  some  kind  of 
smoke  that  seemed  to  strangle  me.” 

“Yes,”  said  the  physician,  “it  was  the  chemicals,  and  the 
greatest  danger  lay  in  that  direction.  It’s  a  wonder  that  a 
score  of  your  people  were  not  strangled  to  death.” 

“I’m  sure  I  would  have  been  but  for  my  brave  manager 
here,”  and  she  reached  out,  seized  Fred’s  hand  in  both  of 
hers,  looked  up  at  him  and  then  quickly,  passionately, 
pressed  it  to  her  lips.  There  were  some  five  or  six  leading 
ladies  of  the  troupe  standing  around  at  the  time  who  wit¬ 
nessed  it,  and  instantly  they  began  whispering  among  them¬ 
selves. 
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"Madame,  you  are  excited  now,”  said  Fred.  “You 
should  try  to  calm  yourself.  I  rejoice  with  you  that  none 
of  our  people  were  hurt.”  ! 

<rWere  none  of  your  friends  hurt  ?”  she  asked. 

"No ;  Innes  and  Gale  got  their  wives  out  safely,  and  we 
saw  to  it  that  Misses  Warner  and  Silvers  were  also  taken 
care  of.” 

"Now,  madame,”  said  the  physician,  "you  should  dismiss 
these  friends  and  retire.  I  will  give  you  an  opiate  that 
will  make  you  sleep,  and  when  you  awake  in  the  morning 
you  will  hardly  feel  anv  effects  from  the  shock.” 

V  */  V 

"That’s  good  advice,”  said  Fred.  "One  doesn’t  need  to 
be  a  physician  to  know  that.” 

"No,”  said  the  doctor,  "it’s  plain  common  sense.” 

Fred  and  the  others  then  bade  madame  good  night  and 
left  the  room,  leaving  with  her  only  her  maid  and  the 
ph  vsician.  j 

"Quite  a  racket,  Fred,  eh?”  remarked  Terry  as  they  met 
down  in  the  rotunda  of  the  hotel. 

"Yes,  a  pretty  lively  one,  but  what  in  thunder  became  of 
the  leading  man  who  was  with  madame  out  in  front  when 

o 

the  explosion  occurred  ?” 

"Hanged  if  I  know!  I  think  he  jumped  over  the  foot¬ 
lights,  though,  and  made  his  escape  out  the  front  way. 
Madame  ran  screaming  through  the  crowd  of  chorus  girls 
straight  to  her  room,  knocking  over  several  of  them  as  she 
did  so.  I  had  charge  of  a  couple  of  ladies  at  the  time  and 
managed  to  get  out  with  them.  Why  in  the  deuce  did 
madame  run  back  in  the  greatest  part  of  the  danger  when 
she  could  have  passed  out  the  front  way  with  little  or  no 
risk  ?” 

"That’s  hard  to  say,  Terry.  I  found  her  in  tier  dressing- 
room  alone  nearly  crazed  with  excitement,  and  when  I  tried 
to  get  her  out  she  kept  crying  out  to  save  her  jewels,  but  was 
utterly  unable  to  tell  me  where  they  were.  I  opened  the 
drawers  in  her  dressing  stand,  found  them,  and  then 
brought  her  out.  I’ll  tell  you  she  is  a  solid  woman,”  and 
he  laughed. 

"Found  her  pretty  heavy,  did  you?” 

"Yes.  She  felt  as  heavy  as  half  a  ton.” 

%/ 

"Well,  now  your  troubles  will  begin,  old  man,”  said 
Terry  with  a  chuckle. 

"How  so  ?” 

"Oh,  you  saved  the  prima  donna’s  life,  and  everybody 
will  expect  a  romance  to  grow  out  of  it.” 

"Oh,  that’s  all  nonsense.  She’s  no  chicken,  neither  am  I 
a  gosling." 

"Well,  wait  and  see,”  laughed  Terry. 

"All  right,  I  will.” 

Of  course  the  papers  teemed  with  accounts  of  the  panic 
at  the  opera  bouse  and  of  the  many  rescues  that  were  made. 

Fred  and  Terrv  were  given  credit  for  saving  the  lives  of 
several  ladies,  and  a  very  graphic  story  was  made  out  of  the 
formers  respue  of  the  primn  donna. 

As  the  physician  had  predicted,  madame  was  quite  recov¬ 
ered  from  the  shock  when  she  arose  the  next  morning,  and 
sent  for  her  manager,  who  of  course  promptly  responded.  * 


CHAPTER  X. 

CONCLUSION. 

When  Fred  repaired  to  the  private  parlor  in  response  to 
the  summons  of  the  opera  queen  the  next  morning  after  the 
panic  at  the  opera  house  he  found  her  alone. 

She  sprang  up,  rushed  at  him  with  the  impulsiveness  of  a 
child,  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck  and  kissed  him, 
saying : 

"You  dear,  brave,  fearless  man!  You've  saved  my  life! 
T  owe  it  to  you,  and  I  will  be  grateful  as  long  as  I  live !” 

"Ah,  madame,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  me  to  have  been  of 
service  to  you,”  he  replied,  leading  her  to  her  seat.  "I 
would  have  done  as  much  for  any  one,  man  or  woman,  in 
the  house.  In  fact  I  took  Miss  Silvers  and  Miss  Warner 
out  of  the  building  before  I  found  you.” 

"You  did?”  and  she  opened  wide  her  great  black  eyes 
and  stared  at  him. 

"Yes,”  he  replied.  "Yon  were  out  in  front  when  the  ex¬ 
plosion  occurred,  and  naturally  I  thought  the  leading  man 
would  look  after  you,  for  you  were  in  no  danger  out  there ; 
so  I  hurried  to  the  rescue  of  those  who  were  enveloped  in 
the  smoke  of  the  chemicals.  When  I  took  the  two  young 
ladies  out  I  returned  and  inquired  for  you ;  but  no  one  paid 
any  attention  to  anything  I  said  on  account  of  the  very 
great  excitement,  so  to  make  sure  you  were  safe  I  hurried  to 
your  dressing-room  and  found  you  dhere.” 

"Then  you  did  think  of  me?”  she  said,  looking  him 
straight  in  the  face. 

"Yes,  I  am  flunking  of  you  all  the  time,  but  what  be¬ 
came  of  Signor  Cardini,  who  was  singing  with  you  when  the 
explosion  occurred?” 

"Indeed  I  don't  know.  He  disappeared  almost  instantly 
and  I  ran  behind  the  scenes,  not  knowing  what  had  hap¬ 
pened,  and  found  the  whole  place  enveloped  in  smoke. 
What  T  did  after  that  I  really  don't  know.  I'm  sure  I 
would  have  perished  had  you  not  found  me.  What  was  I 
doing  when  you  came  in  ?”  she  asked. 

"You  were  moving  about  the  room  so  much  excited  as 
not  to  appear  to  know  what  you  were  doing.  When  I  tried 
to  bring  you  out  you  spoke  of  your  jewels.” 

"Oh,  yes,”  she  exclaimed,  as  if  suddenly  recalling  the  in¬ 
cident,  "I  suppose  they  are  lost?” 

"No,  indeed.  T  searched  the  drawers  of  the  stand  for 
them,  thrust  them  in  my  pocket  and  then  hurried  out  with 
you.  Here  they  are,”  and  he  drew  the  gems  from  his  pocket 
and  handed  them  to  her. 

"Oh,  I’m  so  glad!”  she  exclaimed.  "I  prize  them  so 
highly.  Tin's  one  was  presented  to  me  by  the  King  of 
Ttaly;  this  one  bv  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  these  two  bv  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,”  and  she  named  over  several  other 
roval  personages  as  she  picked  up  one  after  another  of  the 
splendid  jewels.  "So  you  see  T  prize  them  verv  highly,  yet 

he  who  saved  my  life  is  dearer  to  me  than  nil  the  diamonds 
in  the  world.*’ 

Fred  was  expecting  some  sort  of  expression  of  gratitute. 
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bu:  ho  wasn't  prepared  for  such  an  outspoken  declaration  as 
that.  He  was  greatly  embarrassed. 

“Madame,  it  will  always  be  a  pleasant  memory  to  me  that 
1  was  able  to  be  of  such  service  to  you,  and  I  am  sure  that  I 
shall  always  regard  it  as  the  luckiest  day  of  my  life.7''  Then 
he  quickly  added  for  the  purpose  of  switching  her  off  from 
sentiment  to  business : 

hat  is  to  be  done  about  the  opera?  Will  you  be  able 
to  sing?” 

“Yes,  I  think  so;  but  will  the  public  expect  it?” 

“I  don't  know,  but  I  think  if  the  announcement  is  made 
in  the  afternoon  papers  that  you  will  sing  again  to-night 
we’ll  have  a  full  house.” 

‘‘Then  send  some  one  to  make  the  announcement,  and  re¬ 
main  here  with  me.” 

“I'll  have  to  attend  to  that  myself.  It’s  the  most  im¬ 
portant  matter.  There  are  a  number  of  afternoon  papers 
that  must  be  seen,  and  I  must  wrrite  the  notices  in  the  most 
effective  way  possible.  I  can  serve  you  far  better  that  way 
than  by  remaining  with  you.  You  shotild  keep  perfectly 
quiet,  get  all  the  rest  you  can  and  not  do  much  talking,” 
and  with  that  he  arose  to  his  feet,  made  a  most  profound 
bow  and  left  the  room  as  quickly  as  possible. 

“By  George!”  he  muttered  as  he  mad£  his  wray  down¬ 
stairs,  “she’s  as  sentimental  as  a  silly  schoolgirl,  and  it  looks 
as  though  she  is  going  to  insist  upon  my  spooning  with  her. 
If  I  do  may  I  be  bald-headed  wdtliin  twenty-four  hours. 
There’s  only  one  girl  in  the  world  that  I  ever  felt  like  spoon¬ 
ing  with  and  she,  bless  her  dear,  level  head,  won’t  indulge 
in  any  such  silly  nonsense.” 

He  hunted  up  Terry  and  informed  him  that  the  opera 
would  go  on  in  the  evening  and  that  they  must  hurry  to  the 
afternoon  newspaper  offices  and  make  the  announcement. 

“Say,  Fred,  how  is  she  this  morning  ?” 

“Silly  and  spoony,”  he  replied. 

“Oh,  ho !  I  told  you  your  troubles  would  begin  now,” 
and  Terry  slapped  him  on  the  shoulder  and  laughed  heart¬ 
ily.  “But,  see  here,  Cardini  is  limping  around,  claiming 
that  he  is  badly  hurt  in  his  right  leg.” 

“Have  vou  seen  him  ?”  Fred  asked. 

“Yes,  I  talked  with  ^im,  and  asked  him  why  in  thunder 
he  didn’t  get  madame  out  of  the  building.  He  said  he 
didn’t  know  how  he  got  out  himself.” 

“Lost  his  head  entirely,”  laughed  Fred. 

“Yes,  and  when  I  told  him  how  you  had  found  her  in  her 
dressing-room  and  rescued  her  he  was  the  worst  broken  up 
fellow  you  ever  saw7.” 

“Well,  is  he  really  hurt  ?” 

“I  don’t  know.  .  He’s  limping,  though,  and  I  guess  he 
made  some  prettv  tall  jumps  to  save  his  precious  carcass, 
and  probably  did  sprain  his  ankle  or  leg  some  way. 

“Well,  we’d  better  see  him  at  once,  then,  and  find  out 
whether  or  not  he’s  in  condition  to  sing  to-night.  Tf  he 
isn’t  the  performance  had  better  be  postponed.  Do  you 
I  now  where  he  is?” 

“1  guoss  he’J  up  in  bis  room.” 

“Go  up  and  see  him,  then.  I’ll  wait  for  you.” 


Terry  hurried  upstairs  to  the  Italian’s  room,  found  him 
there  and  put  the  question  to  him. 

He  replied  that  he  thought  he  could  sing,  and  would,  if 
madame  insisted  upon  it. 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  Terry;  “the  expenses  are  very 
heavy,  you  know,  and  the  performance  had  better  go  on,” 
and  with  that  he  hurried  back  to  join  Fred,  and  together 
they  made  the  rounds  of  the  different  afternoon  papers, 
where  Fred  wrote  up  the  announcement  in  his  taking  way, 
and  returned  to  the  hotel  where  the  clerk  beckoned  to  him. 

“What  is  it  ?”  Fred  asked  as  he  went  up  to  the  desk. 

“Madame  Cortini  has  sent  down  here  three  times  for 
you.  She  is  evidently  very  anxious  to  see  you.” 

“Come,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  “you  must  go  up  with  me,  and 
for  Heaven’s  sake  don’t  leave  me  alone  there.  I’m  on  the 
verge  of  a  panic  myself.” 

Terry  went  up  with  him,  chuckling  quietly  all  the  way; 
but  when  they  reached  the  prima  donna’s  apartment  they 
found  Frank,  Sam  and  the  four  girls  with  her. 

“Well,  we  are  ail  right,  ain't  we?”  Fred  laughed  as  he 
entered  the  room.  “The  announcement  is  in  all  the  after¬ 
noon  papers  that  the  performance  will  be  on  to-night,  and  I 
look  for  a  full  house.”  Then  turning  to  the  opera  queen, 
he  added :  “One  would  never  think  to  look  at  you  that  you 
had  been  through  such  an  excitement.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  how  I  have  stood  it  as  well  as  I 
have,”  she  replied.  “I’ve  just  been  congratulating  Mrs. 
Gale  and  Mrs.  Innes  on  their  having  husbands  to  look  after 
them  as  faithfully  as  theirs  did  last  night.” 

“Oh,  these  other  two  girls  were  looked  after  just  as  well,” 
laughed  Fred,  turning  to  Elsie  and  Gussie.  “They  were  in 
a  fire  in  a  theatre  two  years  ago  when  I  saved  them  by 
throwing  them  through  a  window.” 

“Indeed !  did  you  do  that  ?”  and  she  stared  at  him  with 
an  innocent  expression  that  made  the  others  roar. 

“Well,  I  didn’t  exactly  throw  them  out,  but  I  let  them 
down  by  means  of  a  rope  tied  to  them.  If  I  had  been  a 
little  more  excited  I  might  have  done  like  a  certain  man  I 
read  of  once  who  when  his  house  took  fire  threw  his  mother- 
in-law  out  of  the  fourth-story  window  and  walked  down¬ 
stairs  with  a  pair  of  andirons  in  his  hand.” 

“Well,  I’m  really  glad  you  didn’t  serve  me  that  way  last 
night.” 

“So  am  I.  I  rarely  lose  my  head,  though.” 

“That’s  so,”  said  Elsie.  “1  never  saw  him  excited  in  my 
life.  He  always  knows  just  what  to  do  at  the  right  time.” 

“What  has  become  of  Signor  Cardini,  who  is  to  sing  the 
leading  role  with  you  to-night?”  Nellie  asked  of  madame. 

“Oh,  the  coward !”  she  hissed.  “I  have  the  greatest  re¬ 
pugnance  in  the  world  to  singing  with  that  man  again.” 

“Now,  madame,”  said  Fred,  “as  your  manager,  you  must 
permit  me  to  insist  on  business  first  and  pleasure  after¬ 
ward.” 

“Yes,  I  know,  and  I’m  obliged  to  submit;  but  one  who 
would  leave  a  lady  as  lie  did  me  last  night  is  unworthy  to 
be  called  a  man.” 

“Now,  see  here,  frineds,”  said  Fred,  looking  around  at 
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the  others,  “be  careful  and  not  repeat  madame’ s  lan¬ 
guage” 

“Oli,  I  don’t  care  if  they  do,”  said  the  prima  donna. 

“Now,  madame,  keep  your  temper.  You  must  to-night 
appear  more  beautiful,  more  fascinating  than  ever  before 
in  your  life,  to  let  the  audience  see  you  are  proof  against 
panics,  fire  and  explosions,  and  your  triumph  will  be 
greater  than  ever.” 

The  opera  house  was  crowded  to  overflowing  that  evening 
and  the  opera  queen  never  sang  with  more  power  and  mel- 
odv  in  her  life  before.  But  she  insisted  that  Fred  should 
be  behind  the  scenes  all  the  time,  and  never  lost  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  talk  with  him.  Of  course  he  humored  her,  but  the 
others  kept  their  eye  on  them  all  the  time. 

From  St.  Louis  they  went  to  Chicago,  where  they  were 
billed  to  play  a  month,  and  where  Fred  exerted  himself 
with  so  much  energy  and  good  judgment  in  his  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  troupe  that  it  was  a  splendid  financial  success. 

From  there  they  went  to  Detroit,  to  Cleveland,  Rochester 
and  Buffalo,  after  which  they  went  westward  again  to 
Columbus,  Ohio,  and  Springfield. 

All  the  time  the  opera  queen  betrayed  such  extreme  par¬ 
tiality  for  Fred  that  Cardini,  the  leading  man,  made  a 

fierce  attack  upon  him,  evidently  with  the  intention  of  kill- 

•  •  "v  #  * 
ing  him ;  and  but  for  Terrv  would  have  succeeded  in  stab- 

bing  him  with  his  stiletto.  Terry  knocked  his  arm  up, 

seized  him  by  the  wrist  and  a  desperate  struggle  for  the 

possession  of  the  weapon  ensued. 

Of  course  he  couldn't  remain  with  the  company  after 
that.  He  disappeared  to  escape  arrest,  and  the  programme 
had  to  be  changed  in  order  that  an  opera  might  be  put 
on  the  boards  in  which  the  second  leading  man  was  at  home. 

As  the  season  was  to  end  at  Louisville,  where  they  were 
,to  appear  for  three  nights,  Fred  decided  to  continue  to  the 
end,  and  it  was  there  that  the  prima  donna  frankly  avowed 
her  love  for  him,  asked  him  to  marry  her  and  act  as  her 
manager  the  rest  of  her  life. 

“Why,  madame,”  he  replied,  “I’m  a  mere  youth  yet,  and 
under  promise  to  my  mother  not  to  marry  under  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  nor  even  then  unless  my  choice  is  approved  bv 
her.” 

The  passionate  woman  declared  that  she  would  kill  her¬ 
self  if  he  refused  her. 

“Wait,  madame,”  he  said.  <fYou  hre  too  great  an  artist 
end  too  sensible  a  woman  to  do  foolish  things.  We  will 
see  each  other  again  and  perhaps  you  will  change  your 
mind.” 

“No!  No!  That  is  impossible,”  she  cried. 


mean  to  love  you,  but  couldn’t  help  it.  You  must  not  leave 
me !  Yrou  must  not  leave  me !” 

“l"ou  are  excited  now,  madame.  Again  let  me  urge  you 
to  wait  until  you  know  your  own  mind  better.” 

“Well,  have  you  made  up  your  mind  that  you  cannot  love 
me  ?”  ^ 

“Madame,  I  am  bound  by  the  promi|e  made  my  mother, 
and  if  I  loved  you  even  more  than  my  own  soul,  I  would 
deliberately  destroy  myself  or  strangle  my  love  before  T 
would  break  that  promise.” 

“You  are  going  back  to  New  York,  are  you  not  ?” 

‘“Yes,  that  is  my  home.” 

“Are  you  engaged  to  any  other  lady  ?” 

“No,  I  pledge  you  my  honor  as  a  man  that  I  am  not.” 

“Will  you  see  me  again  in  New  York?” 

“Certainly  1  will.” 

“And  vou  will  not  think  ill  of  me  for  what  I  have  said  to 
%/ 

you  ?” 

“Not  in  the  least,  and  as  long  as  I  live  I  will  not  speak 
of  this  to  anvone  else.” 

“I  am  content,*  then.” 

The  company  disbanded  and  the  opera  queen  returned  to 

New  York  to  make  arrangements  for  next  season’s  opera, 

while  Fred,  Terry  and  his  friends  decided  to  suspend  work 

and  enjoy  a  season  of  rest.  But  he  vowed  deep  down  in  his 

soul  that  never  again  would  he  undertake  to  manage  an 

opera  queen,  as  he  regarded  it  as  something  beyond  the 

ability  of  most  men. 

%/ 

THE  END. 

Read  “FRED  FEARNOT’S  MINSTRELS ;  OR,  TER¬ 
RY’S  GREAT  HIT  AS  AN  END  MAN,”  which  will  be 
the  next  number  (69)  of  “Work  and  Win.” 


SPECIAL  NOTICE — All  back  numbers  of  this  libra¬ 
ry  are  always  in  print.  If  you  cannot  obtain  them 
from  any  newsdealer,  send  the  price  in  monev  or 
postage  stamps,  by  mail,  to 

FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher. 

24  Union  Square,  New  York  City, 

return 


and  you  will  receive  the  copies  you  order  bv 
I  didn't  mail. 


Paterson,  N.  J.,  Jan.  16,  1900. 

X!  b'rauk  Tousey — 

iVar  Sir: — Inclosed  you  will  find 
stamps  and  coupon  for  a  Fred  Fearnot 
and  Evelyn  medal.  1  have  read  every 
number  oul  so  far.  It  is  the  best  book 
out.  I  hope  you  will  have  Fred  on  the 
ranch  again  soon.  Three  cheers  for  Fred, 
Evelyn  and  Terry.  I  remain  your  con¬ 
stant  reader.  William  11.  Appleton. 


“The  best  book  Out”  is  highly  compli¬ 
mentary.  We  trust  that  you  will  cou- 
tiuue  to  read  “Work  and  Win.”  Thanks 
for  the  cheers.  We  hope  that  you  are 
pleased  with  the  medal. 


West  Warren,  Mass.,  Jan.  IT.  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Inclosed  find  twenty  cents 
in  stamps  and  two  coupons,  tor  which 
send  to  my  address  two  Fred  Fearnot 
medals.  We  have  a  club  in  this  town  and 
have  read  all  of  Fred  Fearnot  from  the 
beginning  to  the  last  and  have  decided 
that  it  is  the  best  weekly  published.  Wish¬ 
ing  Fred,  Terry  and  Evelyn  good  luck, 
yours  truly,  Samuel  E.  Armour. 


Minneapolis.  Minn.,  Jau.  10,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir. — Please  send  me  a  “Work 
and  \\  in”  medal.  1  inclose  three  two- 
cent  stamps  and  a  coupon.  1  have  read 
from  the  first  to  the  last  and  think  they 
are  the  best  books  I  have  ever  read.  I 
am  waiting  to  see  Fred  get  married  to 
Terry’s  sister  and  wishing  to  have  my 
Dewey  medal  soon.  Yours  respectfully, 
Roy  Richardson,  110  Oth  sfc.,  S.  E. 


Thanks  for  praise  of  “Work  and  Win.” 
Fred  is  too  young  to  marry  just  yet.  We 
hope  that  you  are  satisfied  with  the 
medal. 


Holyoke,  Mass.,  Jan.  10,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — I  thought  I  would  write 
to  tell  you  to  send  me  a  medal  of  Evelyn 
and  Fred.  1  hope  I  will  not  be  disap¬ 
pointed  in  it.  I  have  read  “Work  and 
Win”  from  No.  1  to  No.  45  and  I  think 
it  is  the  best  of  all  I  have  read.  Please 
give  my  best  regards  to  Evelyn  and  Mary. 
Yours  truly,  Walter  Tamay,  95  Front  st. 


Anderson,  Ind..  Jan.  15,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — You  will  hnd  iulosed  three 
two-cent  stamps  and  a  coupon,  for  which 
send  me  a  Dewey  medal.  I  began  reading 
the  “Work  and  Win"  books  at  No.  8  and 
have  read  every  one  up  to  No.  50.  1  get 

them  every  week  uow  and  will  as  long  as 
thej  are  printed.  1  like  them  better  than 
any  book  that  I  can  get  hold  of.  Wishing 
you  the  greatest  success  and  long  life.  I 
am  yours  truly,  Andrew  Dustin.  1714 
Walnut  st. 


You  will  like  “Work  and  Win"  better 
and  better  as  you  go  on.  Thanks  for 
best  wishes.  We  hope  that  you  are 
pleased  with  the  medal. 


Bangor,  Me.,  Jan.  13,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — I  read  a  good  many  of 
your  “Work  and  Win”  papers.  I  think 
they  are  better  than  ever.  I  wish  you 
would  send  me  one  of  your  Dewey  medals. 
I  inclose  three  postage  stamps  and  two 
coupons,  lours  truly,  George  M.  Frost. 
H4  Court  st. 


“The  best  weekly  published”  is  high 
praise  aud  we  are  pleased  that  it  is  the 
opinion  of  your  club.  We  hope  that  you 
were  satisfied  with  the  medals. 


Velzy,  Mich.,  Jan.  18.  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — As  1  have  never  seen  any 
letters  from  this  part  of  the  country  I 
will  write  and  tell  you  that  “Work  aud 
Win”  is  all  O.  K.  I  have  read  all  of 
them  from  No.  1  to  present  date.  I  think 
Fred.  Terry  and  Evelyn  and  Mary  are  all 
right.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  some  of 
Fred’s  friends,  some  of  them  in  Lewiston. 
Me.,  or  Little  Rock,  Ark.  Wishing 
“Work  and  Win”  success,  L  remain  a 
friend  to  all  of  Fred’s  friends,  yours  truly, 
Alex.  Barnum. 


We  are  glad  to  hear  such  a  good  recom¬ 
mendation  for  “Work  and  Win”  and  hope 
you  will  continue  to  read  .it. 

- 0  —I  »  — 

Chicago.  Ill.,  Jau.  1(>,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — I  herein  inclose  twenty-five 
cents  in  stamps,  one  officer’s  coupon  and 
one  member’s  coupon.  I  read  “Work  aud 
Win.”  It  is  the  best  library  in  the  city. 
If  they  are  satisfactory  we  will  send  for 
more.  Fred  is  a  true  American  hero  and 
Terry  is  the  same.  Evelyn  is  a  brave 
girl.  Your  true  reader,  Barbra  Rozhon, 
494  West  18th  place. 


“The  best  in  the  city”  is  a  good  recom¬ 
mendation  for  “Work  and  Win,”  coming, 
as  it  does,  from  Chicago.  We  trust  that 
the  medals  and  badges  proved  satisfac¬ 
tory. 


Baltimore,  Md.,  Jan.  21.  1900. 

Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Inclosed  find  two  officers 
and  two  members’  coupons,  for  which 
please  send  us  the  medals  and  certificates 
for  same.  For  president,  John  Zamzler. 
and  for  secretary,  Wm.  S.  Hildebrand. 
The  members  are  Fred  Brock  lander  and 
Chas.  Hagan.  Address  them  all  to  me  and 
I  will  give  them  to  the  members.  We  have 
ten  members.  The  rest  of  them  will  send 
some  time  during  the  week.  VVe  have 
also  joined  the  association  and  think  it  a 
good  thing.  The  members  of  this  club 
are  reading  “Work  and  Win”  regularly 
and  think  it  the  best  that  they  have  ever 
read.  Please  answer  as  soon  as  possible. 
Now  I  will  close,  wishing  “Work  and 
Win”  the  greatest  success.  Yours  sin¬ 
cerely.  Wm.  S.  Hildebrand,  724  South 
Broadway. 

We  wish  your  club  every  success  and 
trust  that  it  may  increase.  We  hope  that 
you  were  pleased  with  the  medals  and 
/a/Jges  Read  “Work  and  Win”  and  you  | 

will  t>e  all  right. 


We  are  glad  that  you  like  “Work  and 
Win”  and  feel  sure  that  you  will  not  be 
disappointed  in  the  medal.  Evelyn  and 
Mary  return  the  compliment. 


Kushequa,  Pa..  Jan.  15,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir  : — Inclosed  find  ten  cents  in 
stamps  and  coupon  for  one  “Work  and 
Win”  medal.  I  have  read  about  thirty 
of  the  “Work  and  Wins”  and  I  think 
they  are  up  to  any  hook  published  for 
boys  and  girls.  Wo  are  going  to  organize 
a  “Work  and  Win”  club  here  quite  soon. 
Yours  truly,  George  Parsons. 


Many  of  our  readers  thiuk  “Work  and 
Win”  not  only  up  to  but  ahead  of  auy 
boys’  book  published.  We  wish  jour  pro¬ 
posed  club  success  and  hope  you  are 
pleased  with  the  medal. 


Sedalia,  Mo..  Jan.  17.  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey— 

Deai-  Sir  * — I  have  read  your  books 
about  Fred  Fearnot  from  No.  1  to  the 
present  number  and  am  very  well  sat¬ 
isfied  with  them.  I  think  Fred  is  as 
true  as  steel  and  Terry  makes  a  good 
chum  for  him.  As  for  Evelyn,  we  know 
that  she  is  in  love  with  Fred.  I  wish  we 
could  see  him  fighting  for  the  Boers  in 
South  Africa.  Long  life  to  Fred,  Terry, 
Evelyn  and  Mr.  Standish.  Yours  truly, 
Gwynne  Conrad. 


We  are  glad  you  are  so  well  satisfied 
w’th  Fred  and  think  that  you  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be.  Follow  his  adventures  and 
you  will  be  pleased  always.  Mr.  Stan¬ 
dish  and  the  rest  return  the  compliment. 


New  York,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  19.  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Inclosed  please  find  coupon 
and  ten  cents  in  stamps,  for  which  you 
will  kindly  send  me  one  of  your  “Work 
and  Win”  medal®  with  Evelyn  and  Fred’s 
picture  on  it.  In  regard  to  “Work  and 
Win,”  I  can  truthfully  say  that  it  is  the 
best  book  out.  It  can’t  be  beat.  It  is  up 
to  date  in  all  things  but  bound  volumes, 
and  T  hope  you  will  start  them  going 
soon.  Can  Fred  telegraph?  If  so  give 
him  my  “73.”  Will  we  ever  hear  of 
Fred’s  sister  again?  Hurrah  for  Fred. 
Terry  and  Evelyn.  Whoop!  I  remain 
yours  with  happiness,  R.  F.  Fisher,  235 
Oth  ave. 


Thanks  for  the  compliments.  You  will 
hear  of  Fred’s  sister  again.  Ygr.  he 
knows  something  about  telegraphing.  We 
hop**  you  are  pleased  with  the  medals. 


They  will  continue  to  be  better  than 
ever,  so  keep  your  eye  on  them.  We  hope 
that  you  like  the  medal. 


Batavia,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  12,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir :— ^Inclosed  find  ten  cents  and 
one  coupon  for  one  medal  of  Fred  Fearnot 
and  Evelyn.  I  have  read  all  your  books 
and  think  thej'  are  the  best  I  have  ever 
read.  Hoping  they  will  always  be  pub¬ 
lished.  I  remain  yours  respectfully, 
George  Volz. 


Short  but  full  of  meat.  We  hope  that 
you  like  the  medal  and  will  continue  to 
read  “Work  and  Win.” 

Baltimore.  Md..  Jan.  15,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Find  inclosed  one  officer’s 
coupon  and  fifteen  cents  in  stamps,  for 
which  please  send  me  one  “Work  and 
Win”  medal,  membership  certificate  and 
a  blue  silk  badge  with  the  word  presi¬ 
dent  printed  on  it,  and  please  give  us  a 
club  number.  There  are  fourteen  mem¬ 
bers.  in  our  club.  We  all  read  “Work 
and  Win”  and  think  it  is  the  best  paper 
published  for  a  boy  to  read.  Long  and 
happy  life  to  Mr.  Standish.  Clarence 
Grote.  1000  Gilmore  st. 


We  wish  your  club  success  and  hope  it 
will  increase  in  size  and  influence.  Mr. 
Standish  returns  thanks. 


Chicago,  Ill.,  Jan.  19,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Inclosed  please  find  ten 
cents  for  one  membership  certificate  and 
one  medal  of  the  “Work  and  Win”  Club. 
It  is  very  hard  for  me  to  get  a  book  that 
I  can  read  and  enjoy,  hut  I  can  say  that 
I  'Mi joy  “Work  and  Win”  very  much.  It 
is  the  best  of  all  magazines.  Mr.  Ilal 
Standish  is  a  very  fine  author  and  long 
may  he  continue  writing  such  praise- 
worthy  stories.  Long  may  Fred  and 
Terry  live,  as  well  as  the  author.  Eve¬ 
lyn  and  her  chum.  Mary,  are  fine  and 
womanly  young  ladies  and  I  think  that 
Evelyn  will  make  a  fine  wife  for  “our 
hero,”  Fred.  Awaiting  your  early  reply, 
I  remain  your  true  friend,  Archie  C.  Cra- 
craft,  1923  Indiana  ave. 

P.  S. — My  friend,  Ilazelton  White,  and 
myself  have  read  “Work  and  Win”  for  a 
long  time  and  he  also  says  that  they  are 
the  best  magazine  ever  published. 


If  you  are  so  hard  to  suit,  then  “Work 
and  Win”  must  be  all  right.  Mr.  Stan¬ 
dish  and  Fred  return  tlmnks,  but  there 
is  no  prospect  of  Fred  being  married  for 
a  long  time  yet.  Give  your  friend  our 
kind  regards.  Wo  trust  that  you  nr** 
satisfied  with  the  medal. 


National  Military  Home,  Ivans., 

Jan.  20,  1000. 

Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir:  Inclosed  please  find  three 
two-cent  stamps,  for  which  please  send 
me  Dewey  and  Feurnot  modal.  I  am  an 
admirer  of  both  men.  Yours  truly,  Chas. 
T.  Haines. 

I*.  S. —  Your  "Work  and  Win”  is  looked 
for  with  pleasure  at  the  National  Home. 


We  trust  that  you  were  pleased  with 
the  medal  and  are  glad  that  you  like 
"Work  and  Win”  and  Fred. 


Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Jan.  19,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir . — As  I  have  a  few7  leisure 
moments  to  spare  1  wish  to  let  you  know 
that  I  am  a  steady  reader  of  "Work  and 
Win”  and  am  anxious  to  have  one  of 
Fred  Fearnot’s  medals.  I  send  you  the 
stamps  and  the  coupon.  Yours,  J.  Le- 
mart. 


If  you  are  a  steady  reader  of  “Work 
and  Win”  you  must  like  it  and  we  hope 
that  you  liked  the  medal  as  wrell  and  will 
continue  to  read  one  and  wrear  the  other. 

Battle  Ground,  Wash.,  Jan.  IS,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — Please  send  me  one  Dew7ey 
medal.  I  send  required  amount  inclosed 
with  coupon.  I  think  Fred  Fearnot  one 
of  the  most  noble  young  men  in  America. 
This  book  is  No.  38.  I  have  been  read¬ 
ing  these  books  from  the  first  number. 
I  will  close,  with  good  luck  to  Fred  and 
all  his  friends  and  admirers.  James  Far¬ 
rell. 


Fred  is  highly  gratified  by  what  you 
say  of  him  and  returns  kind  regards.  We 
trust  that  you  were  pleased  with  the 
medal. 

- o  o  » - - 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Jan.  IS,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Inclosed  find  six  cents  in 
stamps  and  one  coupon,  for  which  you 
will  please  send  me  a  Dewey  medal.  L 
read  “Work  and  Win”  stories  and  I 
think  they  are  the  best  stories  out.  I 
think  Fred  and  Terry  are  nice  fellowrs 
and  I  hope  Fred  will  marry  Evelyn  and 
that  Terry  wi  11  marry  Mary  Hamilton.  I 
have  read  from  No.  1  to  No.  49.  Regards 
to  Mr.  .Hal  Standish,  also  Fred.  Terry, 
Evelyn,  Mary  and  all  the  other  girls.  Try 
to  send  the  medal  as  soon  as  you  can.  I 
remain  your  reader,  H.  Kaufman,  1440 
East  Baltimore  st. 


“The  best  stories  out.”  More  kind 
words  for  "Work  and  Win.”  There  is  no 
haste  about  either  Fred  or  Terry  getting 
married.  Mr.  Standish  find  the  rest  re¬ 
turn  the  compliment.  We  trust  that  you 
are  wrell  pleased  with  the  medal. 


Vincennes,  Ind.,  Jan.  19,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Inclosed  please  had  a  cou¬ 
pon  and  ten  cents  in  money  for  one  of 
Fearnot’s  and  Evelyn’s  medals  and  a 
printed  membership  certificate  of  the 
"Work  and  Win”  Club.  I  am  a  constant 
reader  of  “Work  and  Win,”  and  as  for 
"Work  and  Win”  being  a  good  motto  for 
girls  and  boys,  I  truly  think  it  is  the  best 
one  they  can  select.  I  remain  a  constant 
reader,  Gerald  Rowan,  283A  St.  Charles 
man. 


“Work  and  Win”  is  a  good  motto  and 
we  hope  you  will  stick  to  it.  We  hope 

that  you  were  pleased  with  the  medal. 
- - 

Montreal,  P.  Q.,  Jan.  18,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — Inclosed  please  find  cou¬ 
pon  and  three  two-cent  stomps,  for  which 
please  send  me  one  of  your  Dewey  medals. 
I  have  read  a  lot  of  books,  but  I  like 
"Work  and  Win”  the  best.  I  would  like 
to  see  Fred  and  Terry  as  firemen.  I  have 
friends  who  take  pleasure  in  reading 
"Work  and  Win.”  I  remain  a  constant 
reader,  Gerald  Rowan,  283A  St.  Charles 
Borromeo  st. 

“I  like  ‘Work  and  Win’  the  best.”  No 
wonder,  when  so  many  readers  think  it  is 
the  best.  You  may  hear  of  Fred  and 
Terry  as  firemen  again  some  day.  We 
hope  that  you  are  pleased  with  the  medal. 


Paterson,  N.  J.,  Jan.  20,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — Please  find  inclosed  ten 
cents  in  stamps,  for  which  please  send 
one  medal  and  a  certificate.  I  am  a 
constant  reader  of  “Work  and  Win.” 
Please  print  this  in  “Work  and  Win”  and 
when  you  send  the  medal  please  scud  the 
number  of  our  club,  for  wre  are  anxious 
to  know  it.  Yours  truly,  Michael  Popkin. 


You  have  not  notified  us  that  your  club 
has  been  organized  nor  sent  us  the  list  of 
officers  and  members,  so  wre  cannot  send 
you  a  number. 

- «  « - 

Pottsville,  Pa.,  Jan.  22,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — Inclosed  find  three  two- 
cent  samps  and  one  “Work  and  Win” 
coupon,  for  which  send  me  a  Dewrey 
badge.  I  have  been  reading  Fred  Fear¬ 
not  ever  since  they  came  out  and  I  like 
them  better  than  any  other  stories  that  I 
read.  I  hope  Fred  marries  Evelyn  and 
settles  down  as  a  fine  lawyer.  Yours 
truly,  Elmer  E.  Fisher,  701  Harrison  ave., 
corner  7tli  st. 


You  like  “Work  and  Win”  for  a  very 
good  reason.  Fred  is  not  going  to  marry 
and  settle  down  for  some  time  yet.  We 
hope  you  w7ere  pleased  with  the  medal. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  18,  11KX 
Mr.  Frank  Touaey — 

Dear  Sir; — I  aeud  you  tbla  letter 
tell  you  how  highly  delighted  I  am  wifi! 
the  medal  which  I  received  Bonn*  time 
ago.  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  if, 
as  I  suppose  all  who  have  received  one 
are.  “Work  and  Win”  is  a  weekly  that 
is  well  worth  reading  and  is  the  most  in¬ 
structive  book  of  its  kind.  I  have  read 
every  number  out  and  hope  to  continue 
reading  them  as  long  as  they  are  pub¬ 
lished.  Wishing  success  to  “Work  and 
Win,”  I  remain  yours  truly,  John  A. 
Mitchell,  909  10th  st.,  S.  E. 


You  seem  as  well  pleased  w7ith  “Work 
and  Win”  as  with  the  medal,  but  that  is 
natural,  for  we  endeavor  to  make  it 
“well  worth  reading”  and  we  are  glad  to 
know  that  we  are  succeeding.  Thanks 
for  kind  wishes. 

Reading,  Pa.,  Jan.  19,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — I  have  read  all  your  books 
from  No.  1  ou  up  to  the  latest  and  I 
saw  on  the  second  page  of  cover  of 
“Work  and  Win”  your  great  offer  of  a 
medal  and  a  blue  silk  ribbon  with  it  for 
fifteen  cents  in  money  or  stamps,  so 
please  send  me  a  president’s  ribbon  and 
medal.  There  are  a  few  more  of  the  fel¬ 
lows  to  send  w7ith  me,  the  other  fellows 
will  send  for  medals  later  on,  so  1  will 
give  you  the  names  of  those  who  send 
now.  Please  find  enclosed  stamps  for 
medals  and  ribbons  for  the  following : 
Howard  Kelichner,  Frank  Ruhf  and 
David  Witman.  We  will  soon  let  you 
know  how  things  are  going.  As  for  what 
we  think  of  “Work  and  Win,”  well,  it  is 
all  right  and  we  stand  ready  to  back  it 
up  at  all  times.  Enough  said.  We  can’t 
find  wrords  to  express  ourselves.  Yours 
truly,  Howard  Kelichner,  220  Tine  st. 


We  wish  your  club  success  and  would 
be  pleased  to  hear  reports  of  it  from 
time  to  time.  We  trust  that  wou  are 
pleased  with  the  medal  and  badge. 


Cherry  vale,  Kans.,  Jan.  22,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — In  behalf  of  the  “Work 
and  Win”  Club  of  this  place  I  wish  to 
compliment  Mr.  Standish  on  writing  such 
fine  papers  and  hope  that  he  will  live  long 
to  write  many  more.  Inclosed  please  find 
fifteen  cents  in  stamps  and  one  officers’ 
coupon,  for  which  please  send  me  one 
“Work  and  Win”  medal,  one  member’s 
certificate  and  one  silk  badge  for  a  sec¬ 
retary.  Y'ours  respectfully,  Ray  Parsons, 

Secretary.  - 

Mr.  Standish  returns  thanks  and  good 
wishes  for  the  success  of  your  club.  We 
trust  the  medal  and  badge  were  satisfae- 
I  tory. 


ii 
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CLUBS. 

t 


The  following  “WORK  AND  WIN”  CLUBS  have  been  organized.  Readers  of  ‘"Work  and  Win”  wishing  to 
join  can  do  so  by  communicating  with  the  officers  named  below:  — 


WORK  AND  WIN  CLUB  NO.  48. 

WORK  AND  WIN  CLUB  NO.  51. 

WORK  AND  WIN  CLUB  NO.  54. 

W.  H.  Edgecomb,  President. 

Russell  Constant,  President, 

Ray  Venettisii.  Secretary. 

Lubec,  Me. 

Ellenville,  N.  Y. 

Room  7  Pope  Block. 

WORK  AND  WIN  CLUB  NO.  49. 

WORK  AND  WIN  CLUB  NO.  52. 

Pueblo.  Col. 

W.  E.  Ross,  President, 

Charles  Wassack.  President. 

— —  •  — — 

101  Merrimac  st..  Newburyport,  Mass. 

956  W.  19th  st.,  Chicago.  Ill. 

WORK  AND  WIN  CLUB  NO.  55. 

WORK  AND  WIN  CLUB  NO.  50. 

WORK  AND  WIN  CLUB  NO.  53. 

N.  P.  D’Artiiexoy.  President. 

Wm.  Johxsox,  President, 

Percy  C.  Wilkins,  President, 

145  Main  st 

Mahwah,  N.  J. 

905  ave.  K.,  Galveston,  Tex. 

Montpelier.  Vt. 

WEEKLY  FOR  YOUNG  AMERICA. 


32  PAGES.  COLORED  COVERS. 

Price  5  cents.  Issued  every  Friday. 

Every  number  will  contain  a  well  written  story,  detailing  the  interesting,  startling  and  humorous 
adventures  of  FEED  FE  Alt  NOT,  a  bright,  honest,  independent  sort  of  chap,  who  lias  made  up  his 
mind  to  make  his  own  way  through  life,  and  in  doing  so  see  everything  to  be  seen,  do  all  the  good  that 
can  be  done,  and  have  all  the  fun  possible.  Nothing  will  be  allowed  in  these  stories  that  can  give  of¬ 
fense  to  the  most  refined  minds,  and  we  feel  assured  that  the  old  as  well  as  young  will  find  both  pleas¬ 


ure  and  profit  in  following  the  harmless  adventures  of 'this  bright  young  man  who  always  tries  to  do 
right,  at  the  same  time  using  every  effort  to  keep  on  top. 

READ  ONE  AND  YOU  WILL  READ  THEM  ALL. 


1  Fred  Fearnot ;  or,  Schooldays  at  Avon. 

2  Fred  Fearnot,  Detective ;  or,  Balking  a  Desperate  Game. 

3  Fred  Fearnot’s  Daring  Rescue ;  or,  A  Hero  in  Spite  of  Himself. 

4  Fred  Fearnot’s  Narrow  Escape ;  or,  The  Plot  that  Failed. 

5  Fred  Fearnot  at  Avon  Again  ;  or,  His  Second  Term  at  School. 

6  Fred  Fearnot’s  Pluck ;  or,  His  Race  to  Save  a  Life. 

7  Fred  Fearnot  as  an  Actor ;  or,  Fame  Before  the  Footlights. 

8  Fred  Fearnot  at  Sea ;  or,  A  Chase  Across  the  Ocean. 

9  Fred  Fearnot  Out  West ;  or,  Adventures  With  the  Cowboys., 

10  Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Peril ;  or,  Running  Down  the  Counter¬ 
feiters. 

11  Fred  Fearnot’s. Double  Victory;  or,  Killing  Two  Birds  with  One 
Stone. 

12  Fred  Fearnot’s  Game  Finish ;  or,  His  Bicycle  Race  to  Save  a 
Million. 

13  Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Run  ;  or,  An  Engineer  for  a  Week. 

14  Fred  Fearnot’s  Twenty  Rounds;  or,  His  Fight  to  Save  His 
Honor. 

15  Fred  Fearnot’s  Engine  Company ;  or,  Brave  Work  as  a  Fireman. 

16  Fred  Fearnot’s  Good  Work ;  or,  Helping  a  Friend  in  Need. 

17  Fred  Fearnot  at  College ;  or,  Work  and  Fun  at  Yale. 

18  Fred  Fearnot’s  Luck ;  or,  Fighting  an  Unseen  Foe. 

-1  19  Fred  Fearnot’s  Defeat ;  or,  A  Fight  Against  Great  Odds. 

20  Fred  Fearnot’s  Own  Show;  or,  On  the  Road  With  a  Conbina- 

tion. 

21  Fred  Fearnot  in  Chicago ;  or,  The  Abduction  of  Evelyn. 

22  Fred  Fearnot’s  Grit ;  or,  Running  Down  a  Desperate  Thief. 

23  Fred  Fearnot’s  Camp ;  or,  Hunting  for  Big  Game. 

r  /  24  Fred  Fearnot’s  P>.  B.  Club ;  or,  The  Nine  that  Was  Never 
V  Beaten. 

25  Fred  Fearnot  in  Philadelphia;  or,  Solving  the  Schuylkill  Mys¬ 

tery. 

26  Fred  Fearnot’s  Famous  Stroke ;  or,  The  Winning  Crew  of  Avon. 

27  Fred  Fearnot’s  Double ;  or,  Unmasking  a  Dangerous  Rival. 

28  Fred  Fearnot  in  Boston  ;  or,  Downing  the  Bully  of  Back  Bay. 

29  Fred  Fearnot’s  Home  Run ;  or,  The  Second  Tour  of  Ilis  Nine. 

30  Fred  Fearnot’s  Side  Show ;  or,  On  the  Road  With  a  Circus. 

31  Fred  Fearnot  in  London  ;  or,  Terry  Olcott  in  Danger. 

32  Fred  Fearnot  in  Paris;  or,  Evelyn  and  the  Frenchman. 

33  Fred  Feamot’s  Double  Duel ;  or,  Bound  to  Show  His  Nerve. 

34  Fred  Fearnot  in  Cuba;  or,  Helping  “Uncle  Sam.” 

35  Fred  Fearnot’s  Danger;  or,  Three  Against  One. 


36  Fred  Fearnot’s  Pledge ;  or,  Loyal  to  His  Friends. 

37  Fred  Fearnot’s  Flyers ;  or,  The  Bicycle  League  of  Avon. 

38  Fred  Fearnot’s  Flying  Trip ;  or,  Around  the  World  On  Record 

Time. 

39  Fred  Fearnot’s  Frolics ;  or,  Having  Fun  With  Friends  and 

Foes. 

40  Fred  Fearnot’s  Triumph ;  or,  Winning  His  Case  in  Court. 

41  Fred  Fearnot’s  Close  Call ;  or,  Punishing  a  Treacherous  Foe.  ' 

42  Fred  Fearnot’s  Big  Bluff ;  or,  Working  for  a  Good  Cause. 

43  Fred  Fearnot’s  Ranche ;  or,  Roughing  it  in  Colorado. 

44  Fred  Fearnot’s  Speculation ;  or,  Outwitting  the  Land  Sharks. 

45  Fred  Fearnot  in  the  Clouds ;  or,  Evelyn’s  Narrow  Escape. 

46  Fred  Fearnot  at  Yale  Again;  or,  Teaching  the  College  Boys 

New  Tricks. 

47  Fred  Fearnot’s  Mettle ;  or,  Hot  Work  Against  Enemies. 

48  Fred  Fearnot  in  Wall  Street;  or,  Making  and  Losing  a  Million. 

49  Fred  Fearnot’s  Desperate  Ride;  or,  A  Dash  to  Save  Evelyn. 

50  Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Mystery ;  or,  How  Terry  Proved  His 

Courage. 

51  Fred  Fearnot’s  Betrayal ;  or,  The  Mean  Work  of  a  False  Friend. 

52  Fred  Fearnot  in  the  Klondike;  or,  Working  the  “Dark  Horse” 

Claim. 

53  Fred  Fearnot’s  Skate  For  Life ;  or,  Winning  the  “Ice  Flyers’  ” 

Pennant. 

54  Fred  Fearnot’s  Rival:  or,  Betrayed  by  a  Female  Enemy. 

55  Fred  Fearnot’s  Defiance ;  or,  His  Great  Fight  at  Dedham  Lake. 

56  Fred  Fearnot’s  Big  Contract ;  or,  Running  a  County  Fair. 

57  Fred  Fearnot’s  Daring  Deed ;  or,  Saving  Terry  from  the 

Lynchers. 

58  Fred  Fearnot’s  Revenge ;  or,  Defeating  a  Congressman. 

59  Fred  Fearnot’s  Trap ;  or.  Catching  the  Train  Robbers. 

60  Fred  Fearnot  at  Harvard ;  or.  Winning  the  Games  for  Yale.. 

61  Fred  Fearnot’s  Ruse;  or,  Turning  Tramp  to  Save  a  Fortune. 

62  Fred  Fearnot  in  Manila ;  or,  Plotting  to  Catch  Aguinaldo. 

63  Fred  Fearnot  and  Oom  Paul ;  or,  Battling  for  the  Boers. 

64  Fred  Fearnot  in  Johannesburg ;  or,  The  Terrible  Ride  to  Kim¬ 

berley. 

65  Fred  Fearnot  in  Kaffir-land ;  or,  Hunting  for  the  Lost  Diamond. 

66  Fred  Fearnot.’s  Lariat ;  or,  How  He  Caught  His  Man. 

67  Fred  Fearnot’s  Wild  West  Show ;  or,  The  Biggest  Thing  on 

Earth. 

68  Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Tour:  or,  Managing  an  Opera  Queen. 


For  sale  by  all  newsdealers  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price,  5  cents  per  copy,  by 

TOUSEY,  Publisher, 


NEW  YORK. 


* 


24  UNION  SQUARE, 


These  Books  Toll  ion 

I  MM  FTF  SFT  IS  I  Mill  H  EMPHIW 

Each  book  consists  of  sixty-four  pages,  printed  on  good  paper,  in  clear  type  and  neatly  bound  in  an  attractive,  illustrated  cover. 
Most  of  the  books  are  also  profusely  illustrated,  and  all  of  the  subjects  treated  upon  are  explained  in  such  a  simple  manner  that  any 
child  can  thoroughly  understand  them.  Look  over  the  list  as  classified  and  see  if  you  want  to  know  anything  about  the  subjects 

mentioned.  -- 

THESE  BOOKS  ARE  FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  NEWSDEALERS  OR  WILL  BE  SENT  BY  MAIL  TO  ANY  ADDRESS 
FROM  Tills  OFFICE  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE,  TEN  CENTS  EACH,  OR  ANY  THREE  BOOKS  FOR  TWENTY-FIVE 
CENTS  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKEN  THE  SAME  AS  MONEY.  Address  FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 


SPORTING. 

No.  21.  HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  FISH. — The  most  complete 
huutiug  and  fishing  guide  ever  published.  It  contains  lull  in¬ 
structions  about  guns,  hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  fishing, 
together  with  descriptions  of  game  and  fish. 

No.  20.  HOW  TO  ROW,  SAIL  AND  BUILD  A  BOAT.— Bully 
illustrated.  Every  boy  should  know  how  to  row  and  sail  a  boat. 
Full  instructions  are  given  in  this  little  book,  together  with  in¬ 
structions  on  swimming  and  riding,  companion  sports  to  boating. 

No.  47.  HOW  TO  BREAK,  RIDE.  AND  DRIVE  A  HORSE.—* 
A  complete  treatise  on  the  horse.  Describing  the  most  useful  horses 
for  business,  the  best  horses  for  the  road  ;  also  valuable  recipes  for 
diseases  peculiar  to  the  horse.  .  ,  , 

No.  48.  HOW  TO  BUILD  AND  SAIL  CANOES— A  handy 
book  for  hoys,  containing  full  directions  for  constructing  canoes 
and  the  most  popular  manner  of  sailing  them.  Fully  illustrated. 
By  C.  Stansfield  Hicks. 


also  the  true  mean- 
charms,  ceremonies, 

-Everybody  dreams. 


FORTUNE  TELLING. 

No.  1.  NAPOLEON’S  ORACULUM  AND  DREAM  BOOK.— 
Containing  the  great  oracle  of  human  destiny  ; 
ing  of  almost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with 
and  curious  games  of  cards.  A  complete  book. 

No.  23.  HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS.-  IL  . 
from  the  little  child  to  the  aged  man  aud  woman.  Ibis  little  book 
gives  thp  explanation  to  all  kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  lucky 
and  unlucky  davs.  and  “Napoleon's  Oraculum,”  the  book  of  fate. 

No.  28.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES.— Everyone  is  desirous  of 
knowing  what  his  future  life  w ill  bring  forth,  whether  happiness  or 
misery,  wealth  or  poverty.  You  can  tell  by  a  glance  at  this  little 
book.  Buy  one  and  be  convinced.  Tell  your  own  fortune.  Tell 
the  fortune  of  your  friends.  _ 

No.  70.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  BY  THE  HAND.— 
Containing  rules  for  telling  fortunes  by  the  aid  of  the  lines  of  the 
hand,  or  the  secret  of  palmistry.'  Also  the  secret  of  telling  future 
events  by  aid  of  inoles,  marks,  scars,  etc.  Illustrated.  By  A. 
Anderson. 


ATHLETIC. 

No.  0.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE.- Giving  full  in¬ 
struction  for  the  use  of  dumb  bells,  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bars, 
horizontal  bars  and  various  other  methods  of  developing  a  good, 
health v  muscle;  containing  over  sixty  illustrations.  Every  boy  can 
become  strong  aud  healthy  by  following  the  instructions  contained 
iu  this  little  hook. 

No.  10.  HOW  TO  BOX. — The  art  of  self-defense  made  easy. 
Containing  over  thirty  illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  aud  the  differ¬ 
ent  positions  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  hoy  should  obtain  one  of 
these  useful  and  instructive  books,  as  it  will  teach  you  how  to  box 
without  an  instructor. 

No.  25.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GYMNAST. — Containing  full 
instructions  for  all  kinds  of  gymnastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises. 
Embracing  thirty-five  illustrations  By  Professor  W.  Macdonald. 
A  handy  and  useful  book. 

No.  34.  II OW  TO  FENCE. — Containing  full  instruction  for 
fencing  and  the  use  of  the  broadsword;  also  instruction  in  archery. 
Described  with  twenty-one  practical  illustrations,  giving  the  best 
positions  in  fencing.  A  complete  book. 

No.  HI.  HOW  TO  B BECOME  A  BOWLER.—  A  complete  manual 
of  bowling.  Containing  full  instructions  for  playing  all  the  stand¬ 
ard  American  and  German  games:  together  with  rules  and  systems 
of  sporting  in  use  by  the  principal  bowling  clubs  in  the  United 
States.  By  Bartholomew  Bntterson. 


TRICKS  WITH  CARDS. 


No.  51.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Containing 
explanations  of  the  general  principles  of  sleight-of-hand  applicable 
to  card  tricks  ;  of  card  tricks  with  ordinary  cards,  and  not  requiring 
sleight-of-hand;  of  tricks  involving  sleight-of-hand,  or  the  use  of 
specially  prepared  cards.  By  Professor  ITaffner.  With  illustra¬ 


tions. 


t 


No.  72.  HOW  TO  DO  SIXTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Em- 
rncing  all  of  the  latest  and  most  deceptive  card  tricks,  with  il¬ 
lustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No  77.  HOW  TO  DO  FORTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— 
(•retaining  deceptive  Card  Tricks  ns  performed  by  lending  conjurers 
si  d  magicians.  Arranged  for  home  amusement.  Fully  illustrated. 


MAGIC. 

No.  2.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS.— The  great  book  of  magic  and 
card  tricks,  containing  full  instruction  of  all  the  leading  card  tricks 
of  the  day,  also  the  most  popular  magical  illusions  as  performed  by 
our  leading  magicians ;  every  boy  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book, 
as  it  will  both  amuse  and  instruct. 

No.  22.  HOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT.— Heller’s  second  sight 
explained  by  his  former  assistant.  Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  how 
the  secret  dialogues  were  carried  on  between  the  magician  aud  the 
boy  on  the  stage:  also  giving  all  the  codes  and  signals.  The  only 
authentic  explanation  of  second  sight. 

No.  43.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MAGICIAN. — Containing  the 
grandest  assortment  of  magical  illusions  ever  placed  before  the 
public.  Also  tricks  with  cards,  incantations,  etc. 

No.  68.  HOW  TO  DO  CHEMICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  over 
one  hundred  highly  amusing  and  instructive  tricks  with  chemicals. 
Bv  A.  Anderson.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  69.  HOW  TO  DO  SLEIGHT  OF  HAND.— Containing  over 
fifty  of  the  latest  and  best  tricks  used  by  magicians.  Also  contain¬ 
ing  the  secret  of  second  sight.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  70.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS.— Containing  full 
directions  for  making  Magic  Toys  and  devices  of  many  kinds.  By 
A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  73.  HOW-TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  NUMBERS.— Showing 
many  curious  tricks  writh  figures  and  the  magic  of  numbers.  By  A. 
Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  75.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  CONJURER.— Containing 
tricks  with  Dominoes,  Dice.  Cups  aud  Balls.  Hats,  etc.  Embracing 
thirty-six  illustrations.  Bv  A.  Anderson.  * 

No.  78.  HOW  TO  DO  tllE  BLACK  ART.— Containing  a  com¬ 
plete  description  of  the  mysteries  of  Magic  and  Sleight  of  Hand, 
together  with  many  wonderful  experiments.  By  A.  Anderson. 
Illustrated. 

MECHANICAL. 

No.  29.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  IN VENTOR.— Every  boy 
should  know  how  inventions  originated.  This  book  explains  them 
all,  giving  examples  in  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnetism,  optics, 
pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc.,  etc.  The  most  instructive  hook  pub¬ 
lished. 

No.  56.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ENGINEER.— Containing  full 
instructions  how  to  proceed  in  order  to  liecome  a  locomotive  en¬ 
gineer;  also  directions  for  building  a  model  locomotive:  together 
with  a  full  description  of  everything  an  engineer  should  know. 

No.  57.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS.— Full 
directions  how  to  make  a  Banjo,  Violin,  Zither,  Aeolian  Harp,  Xylo¬ 
phone  and  other  musical  instruments;  together  with  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  nearly  every  musical  instrument  used  in  ancient  or 
modern  times.  Profusely  illustrated.  By  Algernon  S.  Fitzgerald, 
for  twenty  years  bandmaster  of  the  Royal  Bengal  Marines. 

No.  59.  IIOW  TO  MAKE  A  MAGIC  LANTERN.— Containing 
a  description  of  the  lantern,  together  with  its  history  and  invention. 
Also  full  directions  for  its  use  and  for  painting  slides.  Handsomely 
illustrated,  by  John  Allen. 

No.  71.  HOW  TO  DO  MECHANICAL  TRICKS.— Containing 
complete  instructions  for  performing  over  sixty  Mechanical  Tricks. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

LETTER  WRITING. 

No.  11.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LOVE-LETTERS.— A  most  com 
plete  little  book,  containing  full  directions  for  writing  love-letters 
and  when  to  use  them  :  also  giving  specimen  letters  for  both  young 
and  old. 

No.  12.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  LADIES.— Giving 

i  complete  instructions  for  writing  letters  to  ladies  on  all  subjects 
also  letters  of  introduction,  notes  and  requests 

No.  24.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  GENTLEMEN. 
Containing  full  directions  for  writing  to  gentlemen  on  all  subjects  ; 
also  giving  sample  letters  for  instruction. 

No.  53.  IIOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS. —  A  wonderful  little 
book,  telling  you  how  to  write  to  your  sweetheart,  your  father, 
mother,  sister,  brother,  employer:  and,  in  fact,  everybody  and  an* 
body  you  wish  to  write  to.  Every  young  man  and  every  young 
lady  in  the  land  should  have  this  t»ook 

No.  74.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  CORRECTLY.  -Con 
taining  full  instructions  for  writing  letters  on  almost  any  subject  . 
also  rules  for  punctuatiou  and  composition  ;  together  with  specimen 

letters. 


